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ORIGINAL TALES. 


a 


LOVE OF EASE. 
How two gentlemen suffered from it ; one losing his money—the 
other his wife. 

Or the money one I will tell you first. Every body loved 
him, but every body said he loved his ease too much. 

“ Confound their meddling souls,” said he; laying a most 
emphatic emphasis on the curse. 

* What’s the matter?” asked I. 

“J must go up in that infernal steam-boat to-night,” he 
crowled in answer, and threw down a letter on the table. 
~ We were sitting together at his lodgings; he was a wretch- 
ed man—he was obliged to be a night on board the steam- 
boat. 

“T must go up to that confounded land sale.” 

“Tt will save you a great deal,” I added. “Im surprised 
at youf indifference.” 

“Tt is not my indifference, my friend—it is not (to mar an 
old quotation) that I love money less, but that I love ease 
more ; in me you see an example of a victim to indulgence— 
the habits intended formy pleasure have become my torment. 
I have sunk into their slave.” 

“ You give them a fictitious value,” said I. 

“1 know it,” added he, ‘Probo meliora,’ mon cher. I 
know what is right, but there is a fatal inclination pressing 
on to wrong; the love of ease is the ruin of our family— 
we can’t help it—it’s in the blood.” 

“In the fiddle-stick,” said I. “Tl tell you whatit is in; 
in your own want of exertion—in your own submission, with- 
out an honourable struggle, to a swinish passion." 

Here was a young man indeed a martyr to it—he had a 
large estate in the country—he determined to sell the whole— | 
he was unable to attend to it—he liked the city—his plea-| 
sures were there—and his friends, and his comforts, and/| 
his happiness. And in the country he was alone, he had no) 
employment, and there were none of the conveniences of the! 











| with his companion’s—they understood each other, thoug! 
both were silent; and, although before each feared to speak, 
/now all fear vanished. 

| “I think we know each other,” sald the lawyer. “To be 
plain in the business, I think you and I could make some 
thing out of this youngster.” 

| “I think we could,” answered*the other calmly, “with a 
}worthy and honest co-operation. 1 have myself thought 
{much upon it.” 

| “PH tell you a scheme,” said the lawyer. “For three- 
| fourths of the property you are {& give a mortgage: now 
| suppose you give me the first, and let him take the second. 

|1 will then get the whole by foreclosure as first mortgagee, 

and he may take the remainder as second—and we'll divide 

\|the tract. What say you, my old boy?” 

| “But,” said his friend, “you must show a receipt to the 

court.” ° 

“So I will, one fourth cash, and the rest by mortgage, 
(number two)—but noBody will know the number.” 

His companion paused. ‘“ You're the prince of devils,” 
said he, in ecstasy; “though it is against my conscience ; 
so amiable and unsuspicious, and so young.”’ 

“ All true,” replied the lawyer; “but every man in this 
world should look out for himself; and if he chooses to neglect 
his affairs, every one—every one, sir,” repeated he emphati 
‘cally, (you might have thought he believed what he said,) 
“has a right to take advantage of his negligence.” 

His worthy friend was convinced, and they commenced 
the execution of their scheme, which our unfortunate young | 
batchelor discovered—when alas, it was too late He at-| 
||tempted prosecution, and he gained his suit—but in the Irish 
way; he gained a loss. The costs were to be paid, and there 
could be nothing got of the defendant’s property ; it had been || 
warily secreted by a previous conveyance. He took the bene- | 
fit of the act—and it was indeed a benefit to him ; but it| 
made the poor injured young gentleman despair. He was 
obliged to commence some employment; there was not one | 





town, and the journey up there was long: to go and stay 
there even a fortnight was impossible, he would rather be| 
executed at once; he might as well have been, as the sequel 
will show, for his fortunes were. | 

He was determined to sell the whole tract at auction, and 
it was this sale he was obliged to go in the steam-boat to’ 
attend. On the day appointed he was there; it was a great 


exertion for his indolence, but he was there. The sale ~ 


made—there was some delay in the execution. 


he was fit for, from want of habit; and the manual occupa- || 
tions which he was fit for, his pride and folly represented as’ 
beneath him. For a while he struggled, then yielded to utter 
recklessness and despair; and his face soon was distorted, ' 
and his colour tainted, and his form bloated with intemper- 
ance. Inone year he was dead. 

“ What was his name?” ij 

“Pll not mention it. My story is not much in his favour.’ 

“ Well—of the gentleman whe lost his wife ?” 


“] shall die in this place; they say it will be a fortnight |} “Pll tell vou to-morrow.” 


before the deeds are made out, and the other papers. 
stay,” thought he, “Til leave it to my agent ;” and he left 


it to his agent—all his business—and his agent literally me-| 


naged it for him. The agent was small, and had but one 
eye, and a mouth like a toad—and colour nearly too; he was 
so offensive to the eye, he excited the imagination; you thought 
of mischief and the father of mischief—and our young friend 


1 can’t || cee 


| 





LITERARY NOTICES. 








Av Ode: pronounced before the inhabitants of Boston, September 
the seventeenth, 1830, at the Centennial Celebration of the Settle 
ment of the City. By Charles prague. Boston. 1500. Svo. pp. 22 


Amone the most successful native competitors for poetic 


thought so too. But he thought “I can’t stay a fortnight,” || renown, may be ranked the author of the poem before us, 


and he could sue him should he prove a rogue. He was not 
certain he had property; but it was probable he had some- 
thing. O yes! he could sue him; but the little dark gentle- 
man (for he wore a full suit of black) thought “let him sue ; 
I haven’t much, and what I have is privately conveyed. 1) 
may make something out of young Laziness here, and if 1! 
can I will.” He had another worthy neighbour with whom 
there was an extraordinary sympathetic conformité du na- 
turel, for they both had hit upon the same scheme against) 
our unfortunate city friend, who was idly and luxuriously | 
amusing his batchelorship in town; but his batchelorship| 
at times was forced to look a little serious. Two months 
had passed since his respectable friend the lawyer was to 
make out the deeds and send down the papers, and since the 
purchaser was to give a mortgage on his purchase—and since | 
the following dialogue had passed between the lawyer and | 
the purchaser : 

“ You've bougyt a large tract there,” said the lawyer, | 
“from a young citizen ; he’s a pretty careless sort of a gentle- | 
man,” continued he ; and there was an expression in his face| 
that told his soul in a moment—his eyes glistened at the! 
(magined feast of knavery before him. 








| ode was written and delivered by Mr. Sprague. 


|| Charles Sprague, Esq. of Boston. This gentleman is already 





| well known to our readers. In the Mirror of January six- 
jteen, 1828, will be found a brief biographical sketch, in which 
the writer (Mr. Leggett) took occasion to say that “the 
\prize poem, spoken at the Park theatre, in Io2l, ts sur- 
passed by but two prologues in the English language, 
Pope’s and Johnson's ; and many, indeed, consider it superior 
to the latter.” This production of Mr. Sprague, the first that 
brought the public acquainted with him as a child of song, 
has tound a place in the memory of all lovers of the tuneful! 
pine, among the admirable things that the memory delights | 
to hoard ; and the general regret is, that one who has vigour 
to soar so high in the region of poesy, should so seldom “ wing 
his eagle flight.” 

The poem (or as the author has termed it, the ode,) which 
now claims our attention, was written for a special and memo- 
rable event. On the sevententh of September, in the year 
1630. was commenced the first settlement of the town (now 
city) of Boston. Two hundred years have rolled away since 
that highly important event, the second centennial celebration 
of which took place in September last, on which occasion this 
It consists 





“Yes,” replied the other; and his features corresponded 


of about five hundred lines, of various lengths, which are di 


vided into thirty irregular stanzas. ‘lhe first stanza is an 


invocation to the Deity, and the second an apostrophe to the 


—_ brigit ascended dead 
. > . . . > 
Who ecorn’'d the bigot'se yoke 
. W hose daring hands thetiag of faith | 
To float sublime, 
Through future time 
The beacon-banner of another world 


In the third and fourth stanzas the poet allude wh muck 
pathes and feeling, to the hardships coco the pil 
grims in their daring enterprise, when driyam, MH 

from their homes and the country that gave them birth; the 


oppression 


cold and cheerless season of the year, the perils of the ocean, 
and the cruelties that awaited them from the natives of the 
western Wilderness : 
A fearful path they trod, 
And dared a fearful doom 
To build an altar to their God, 
And find a quiet tomb 


But the exile, it seems, was not entirely alone, nor wholly 
unblessed ; for the sweet accents of woman spoke comfort t 
him in his darkest hour ; 


She through the midnight watch was thers 
With him to bead her knees in prayer ; 
She trod the shore with girded heart 
Through good and ill to claim ber part; 
In life and death with bim to seal, 

Her kindred love, her kindred zeal 


After briefly and poetically representing the pilgrims a- 
landed on the “ ice-bound rock,” con:monly called “ Plymouth 
Rock,” the poem proceeds in the following beautiful lines 


In grateful adoration now, 
Upon the barren sands they bow 
What tongue of joy e’er woke such prayer, 
As bursts in desolation there 
What arm of strength e’er wrought such power 
As waits to crown that feeble hour ! 
There into life an infant empire springs ! 
There fallethe iron from the suvul ; 
There liberty's young accents roll, 
Up to the King of kings? 
‘o fair creation’s farthest bound, 
That thrilling summous yet shall sound ; 
The dreaming nations shall awake, 
Anc to their centre earth’s old kingdoms shak: 
Pontiff and prince, your sway 
Must crumble from that day ; 
Refore the loftier throne of heaven, 
The hand is raised, the pledge is given— 
One monarch to obey, one creed to own, 
That monarch God, that creed His word alons 
Spread out earth's holiest records here, 
Of days and deeds to reverence dear ; 
A zeal like this what pious legends tell? 
On kingdoms built 
In blood and guilt, 
The worshippers of vulgar triumph dwell 
But what exploit with theirs shall page, 
Who rose to bless their kind ; 
Who left their nation and their age, 
Man's spirit to unbind? 
Who boundless seas pass’d o'er, 
And boldly met, in every path, 
Famine and frost and heathen wrath, 
To dedicate a shure 
Where piety’s meek train might breathe their vow 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow ; 
Where liberty’s glad race migiit proudly come, 
And there set up an everiasting home ? 


The production before us abounds in beauties, but our tine 
and limits will only permit us to make one more extract, and 
refer the reader to the pamphlet itself, which cannot be read 


without interest, pleasure, and profit. After several votive 


stanzas, intended 
“To keep the memory of the pilgrims green,” 
the poet suddenly, but not abruptly or unrmturally, reverts to 
the original occupiers of these extensive realms, and forcibly 
appeals tou our sympathies in their behalf. Alluding to the 
unparalleled prosperity and happiness of our own people, on 
the soil from which the Indians have been driven, he asks 
Shall not one line lament that lion race, 
For us struck out from sweet creation’s face 
Alas! alas' for them—tho«e fated bands, 
Whose monarch tread was on these broad, green land 
Our fathers called them savage—them, whose bread 
In the dark hour, those famished fathers fed 
We call them savage, we 
Who hail the struggling free, 
Of every clime and hue 
We, who would save 
The branded slave, 
And give him liberty he never knew ; 
We, who but now have caught the tale, 
That turns each listening tyrant pale 
And blessed the winds and waves that bore 
The tidings to our kindred shore ' 
Che triumph-tidings pealing from that land, 
Where up in arms insulted legions stand ; 
There, gathering round his bold compeer: 
Where He, our own, our welcom d one 
Riper in glory than in years 
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Down from his forfeit throne, | : ’ wary he’ ; - . 
‘ A creven menerch hated, a enjoyed by the latter in their journeyings to the |} It was our intention to draw up frou the * Lafe and Corres. = 
n ned | | ' || pro » » | ill ; 
And spurned him forth, a proverb to the world || Protsec and, he says of the former : pondence” a very brief summary of the history of Admiral ‘an 
We call them savage—O be just! | * Nor power above, nor power below or as he was oftener called, t *hevali and poe 
Their outraged feelings scan ; ' Sustained them in their hour of wo.” tract liberally from its om os s nd one sh ial 
A voles comes forth, "tis a Dees ‘ f 4 its pages, but want of time and space tase 
The savage wee - —T vanene \7 his sentiment is not orthodox, to say the least of it. Ac- pels us, though re et to abandon this pur ee rr 0 
— ’ , ; DOSE ; : , 
Think ye he loved not ? who stood by, lcording to our poor thinking, they never could have sur- || deed fi " : mai om — pa 
And te his tetle took port? poeta . “J deed so far asthe public is concerned, this is less to be regret , 
Wornan was there to bless his eye— || mounted such perils, toils, and afffictions, had they not been ited for so interesting is the matter of the volume, that fouy 
__ The savage had a heart! ||sustained by a “ power above ;” by one who has said, “ With- |} fee) fide : : : sr isi 
Think ye he prayed not? when on hig } incanensaiael con® 7 ’ ee] confident of its commanding an extensive and general ve 
» 4 > 7 a o nothing. . : . 
wit heard the t wunders rol, a alee ig : perusal, In it we think full justice is done to his character; prec 
hat bade him look beyond the sky || ‘The last line of the ninth stanza would be much improved : : ; di 
The cnvage hed scoul! Bpetace bg —s - P hereafter he will be considered, and truly, as a man of won- Th 
euphony by as Transposition that wo mov > activi P aol . ‘ 
secneniemeantiienen, ote I rth 1g } uld remove the ide rful activity of mind and body, of great resource and energy whe 
Ves for the ved mam Mave to mlend jaccent rom the word*vet and place it on up, thus, |and withal of high and honourable feelings. That he had bi ome 
We bow to heaven's recorded laws. | * And ther , ’ . " 4 pon 
’ 7 : set everla rome i . esi ; , 
He turned tomnature for a creed ; o | Nie ID: Rl ree ae | weaknesses, is also unquestionably true; but they were the bed 
Eee I en os trivial defects, and would have found no place || weaknesses of genius; and if apology be needed for them aos 
Faponth homndhass a en eued own in this article but for the*reasons state d. The Ode is a bril |/tuat apology may be found in the limited nature of his early ag 
Dae And the Great Spirk, worshipped ther liant production, and one that will add some fresh sprigs to} ducation, and the peculiar circumstances in which he found ay 
’ “Hho iro mn te en; ’ ale hic > y hy : 
To one divinity with we knelt : }] the laurels which already shadow the brow of Mr. Sprague. | \unself. The most prominent among the defects of his charac — 
wn, the self-saine freedom we adore } iter were i i F } iti : 
Bade him defend his violated shore ; iF ife and Correspondence 6f John Paul Jones, including his Nar Whe ee weer of temper and an undue sensitiveness or low, 
> . F ni lohn Pe ones, including his Narre » subjec fame : i . doy 
ttimanicibae: i tive of the Campaign of the Liman. From original Letters and i ~ a perm fame; and it must be confessed, that the we 
He saw his peuple withering by, | gg a! be | wo mes of Miss Janette Taylor. 8vo. pp. || *T!a!s to w sich he was exposed were enough, both in number couk 
a o invader 's al ot fat! HI Ith ' . - , jand magnitude, to excuse even greater failings than these. I = 
Strange feet were trampling on his father’s bones , » lot indivi “ient ia to be : . Spo 
- oie. ore wan pling oF 1. ther | - probably fallen to the lot of no individual of ancient he to be remembered that his passion for active employment _ 
: i pon hia happy cabia's blaze, ee mo om times to be so much misrepresented as Paul Jones. || amounted almost to a disease ; that he was perpetually harass the 
nd listen to his children’s dying groans 'For nearly sixt ears ch c ~ ; ef) ; 4 . ss as a = 
He saw—and maddening at the sight, | 1a theme f eee sygee hye have furnish. | ed and thwarted in his plans, by the timidity of some and The | 
Scameuar age eat ol I ste npretines ra th oy oe See — way wardness of others, and that those who were most — 
J b t en, re f1on sco si J q P i ; i i ; 4 A 
anal cae tapawanemenene wee iean \\¢ ,m nception, and falsehood. He has been in turn meng and willing to aid him in his projects, wére them- whet 
The pale man frou his et nas fly |befooled by novelists, vituperated by partizane, exalted by ad- jselves often compelled to submit to disappointments, which —— 
> e would be free—or he would di irers rite . > > i HB aD: . 5: — 
) or he would dic | mirers, and belied by writers of all possible descriptions, until | wok from them the power of fulfilling their engagements — 
And wes thie savage? say, a true notion of himself and his exploits has become to al! |him. It is not, therefure, to be wondered at, that his letter oo 
; ad jappearance as unattainable as the elucidation of that t |) . age of ai " 
vl struggled through . — se a gealeast “en oe ry s0 om breathe the language of compiaint or even petulance; on 
What first your sleeping wrath awoke? : Vol . QQ m tters of Ju jj he telt that his ;urposes were honourable, and his mortifica bears 
= your own shores war’s larum broke aeons. olumes innumerable have been written and publish- || tions were wany and severe. But the compiler has himseli ae 
‘hat turned to gall even kindred blood 7 ed, (and probably read ) ; | wive ius “ri P hi z “It 
Round your own homes the oppressor stood i 1» ( if - y read, ) fro m the ponderous octavo to a six-|/ given so just a description of his character that we cannot d cireu 
The overy warm amvetien Eee, , i tron oe all sey ie. to give the most veracious ac- || better than extract that portion of his work, and hastily con. = 
) -ngeance et count of his his : : el “3 mains fi clude : : . ie pa 
And strengthened every hand ; | pan A — anc aracter, and yet the puzzle remains ||« lude with bearing our feeble testimony in favour of the skil! stance 
epi pantegen jas profound and perplexing as ever. While he lived he was and fidelity with which he has performed his arduous and im- a 
Morey onylhencge oe a jin a oe looked ae a pirate, and utterly desti- || portant undertaking. mph 
|| tute of honour or honesty ; in others men called him a glorious bya 
. . . * * * * . * } " gtori0us | “In the personal appe . AS pe 
Alas! for (hem—their day is o’er | madman ; and even in America, for whose freedom he toiled loup ered ray mn epee ge epee eg grace ta oa 
Their fires are out from hill and shore; || and fought and bled during a large portion of his busy and | these, of hey es who are perhaps the best judges, nor is there an} indep 
No more for them the wild deer bounds, | ‘ 4 a - thing in the busts or pictures taken of him, that would have parti narra 
The plough is on their hunting grounds ; || edventurous lite, there were, and probably are, many whose || larly attracted attention. He was of the middle size, if not rathe seen, 
The pale man’s axe rings through their woe | opinions would be more in favour of the energy then the under; naturally active in body, and capable of undergoing mu face t 
The pale man’s sail skims o’er tneir floods Y » of his mi = fatigue, as ts evident from the record of his lite which has been pre looker 
Their pleasant springs are dry ; |) purity of his mind and conduct. It is time that these mis 1, ated. His bust, by Houdon, of which several copies remain in ti befor 
Their children—took, by pr wer ¢ ppressed conceptions should be done away } country, is believed to be the best representation of | fea pee Ors « 
, by po ppressed : y, and happily the means of “ ee a = 
Beyond the mountains of the west, oe 7 ‘ . a? J : . made. Their character is that of decision and seif-will the m 
Their children go—to dle i a Uti this desirable object are at length afforded has tis ue cupations, from boyhood wontil long after the period when of but 
ate ; - . % bebe socia! habits of inen are general) ° ped 8 i 
O doubly lost! oblivion’s shadows close i| Paui Jones appears to have been an indefatigable writer. Jielude us from forming an sateen De pla pees Yoon =. 
Around their triumphs and their woe | It was his constant practice, from a very early age, to keep ‘have been, under other circumstances. His attachment to his nes this bi 
On other realms, whose suns have set ‘| journals, in whic 3 il : / relations, of whom he saw so little from the period of his childhood his ow 
Ere Ire methy eage , je , in which all his own doings and designs were mi- || and nowing, after a hasty visit paid to them when he was in be pet 
There sage and bard have shed a ligh \ nutely recorded; and his corre spondence with almost every || 'We"'y fourth year, is sufficiently shown by his correspondence, an holy c 
ag sae pons at te 4 nine i || person of note in France and America, from the time of his ot ny Sagi - i) - cigwrent ex asta on clesben wpa z fra 
cro -d columns stand on hig! . gy ’ ih sol the pi co and circles into which be waters 
= tell of thein who cannot die; {I ngaging in the cause of the United States, was amazingly | “"* otroduced ; and, thongh he could not have been a polished cour great | 
iven we, whothen were nothing, knee! exter . » ~ | tier, it is as obvious that he was not rude and inapt. The frankness “o 
in homage there, and join earth’s general p extensive. In fact, he seems to have had as strong a passion | and even the innocent vanity w bishauag, pochager bavechareatariel course 
wat the doom’d Indian jeaves behind no trace for writing as for battle, and to have coveted literary as eagerly his de ae on oush ecnaatons, are certainly allied to good nature. conch 
‘osave his own, or serve another race ; ee ‘ : ‘na -. ’ |\ simplicity of heart, and a love for the famil of man. The testimony hopin 
With his frail breath his power has passed aw as martial renown. by a variety of accidents, portions of his, of many of his officers, and the crews that served under him, res sp sere 
Ms deeds, his thoughts are buried with his cla) papers have been scattered about in various parts of the worid, | dered in different publications since his deat)), is not wanting to prov blazon 
Nor lofty pile, nor gle y page : co : ’ | that, though @ practical as well as a th : . scipline 
Shall link bin oth, ating 4. ‘s | and from time to time recovered ; and finally his niece, Miss | lie was since rely liked and revered Seaikian ike Restle 
- Or rive him with the past a rank Janette Taylor arrived in this country, having in her posses- | — Dale, ie ae anecdotes of his cruise under him, and thei And w 
is heraldry is but a broken bow, 4 > s ¢ 5 whole intercourse, always spoke of him as“ Paul” simply, and as whe 
His history buta tale of wrong and wo sion a number of origina! documents, and authenticated copies | 4 friend whom he had loved and Jost. In these diferent er na ms Tuty 0 
His very name must be a blank of others, which, with those already here, probably form as : cee and in or pes expressions of his craving desire | rejoice 
ie rea - - | mitigate the woes, and break the fetters " 
} ‘old, with the beast he slew, he sleeps complete a collection as it is now possible to get together , w ae fetters of mankind, potn tn 
Yer him no filial spirit weeps ; . : bi i ‘Where’er degraded le ~s,"? 
No crowds Socenedion’ coon nutes ascet These materials were some months ago placed by Miss Taylor ; lane amaanee etna a The C 
lo bless his coming and embalm his end ; in the hands of a gentleman of known abilities, ¢  pe>l] eae hie wet Go ciemente of on exganiattion, whish coult tne ~ me 
Even that he lived, is for his conqueror’s tongu sult is “ “inp abilities, and the re- |) nade him, as tradition has reported, “an unpleasant companion ine of a¢ 
iis deen shuns tus death cong weuat be sung ; sult is the volume now lying in sheets before us; for this mage vach and | 
.— hronicles but theirs shali tell early pe rusal of which, by the way, we owe to the editor our i ied, Puadibe wes enahbed tees bdue ite fi Se ay 4 Dev 
is mournful doom to fut . 1€s a - . oe Gs 7 se a to subdue its first unpulses, on vce 
May these apes his pv bn joa, | grateful acknowledgments. th ~ ae tt impertant interests were ot ctalbe, ehowls aid to his tam efforts 
ind in his fate forget his c . the glory of victories, often more difficult th » which he 
a shes fate forget his crimes. + It must be apparent to every one that the magnitude and |) om (he ocean We shall not take into treet ey ty tg A ae and th 
Before closing this article we are bound, as true critics, to) difficulty of the task undertaken by the compiler consisted ro oe Sos toe ~ “om “7 pee nee mone go to the 
- > : » Bod i 2 . - . . } : . : _ nent, 1 we Say, 1 never forteited his ow Papect, DOr 
liscover some faults, on pain of having called in question | principally in the selection and arrangement of the immense | was it ever mis’ed or “frighted” from its pt aragy Aye te syste 
either our discernment or our impartiality. We dislike the | body of materials laid before him ; the object of the work was el erento poe tg Benepe _ ew a — plain, 
; . : . : eculat , e ve no pure & ete ; 
fourth line, at the commencement of the poem, in the invo- | to present a just and accurate view of the character of Jones, | ‘y *"e all, wirere their truth might refest dlecredit oman sor - arang 
ation to the Deity : | = faishtt : ‘ ae : * || terly without foundation, as a simple compariaon of dates will prov ; 2 
ad ; and a faithful account of his — in the — of freedom, | His treatment of the eccentric Landais, wen precisely such the sumple 
on wre One, be with me, Thou! with the vexations and difficulties with which he had to —— of os called for, after Jones truly understood bis orthog 
ou, in whuse awful name,” &e “ae rharacter, a t prsec a | € 
7 ae nw eterna dha struggle in the prosecution of his innumerable designs. To is eungushentt is Eepaire men of pnt phe a. and hi 
“s sixth line of the second stanza is still more objectionable. | this end it was most proper to let him speak for himseif, and subjec tion to high — principles, and an unequivocal conscievs There 
> ‘ 1 cand P ; P . : : : . > ‘ Wf rectitude a s y pitt . 
The -_ is invoking the spirits of the “bright ascended | the compiler has, in consequence, wisely limited his own ad- making ome Senemmiedion of Game, ar catalina ae Saal bellish 
dead,” to come and shed their influence round the place where | ditions to such occasional remarks as were necessary to give | P*!) prepar. 
the ode was delivered, and he calls on them to | the . : . “His natural temper being duly considered, the education whic! cs 
“ns ‘%: the proper degree of connection to the narrative; and has, | Jones received, or rather acquired, willmuch ore readily account for This is 
Come, as ye came of yore also, inserted such portions only of the letters and papers ot pe oe — a pe ape be oe for the successes he attaine:, in whi 
ee . 3 ae ‘ ae ae - and the honours he won with such chivalrous daring and wore wit 
Now it really appears to us that this was an unreasonable re- | those individuals and public bodies with whom Jones was) such chivalrous pride. He must be allowed to have possessed intelle one to 
quest. To put these disembodied spirits to the trouble of |connected, as were required to explain or confirm his own —— ann ney pe neti eee de pe men and ouch es were r= lessons 
. : » . B . ‘ ale : cisely wanted for the services which our young republic requued hime 
assuming material forms, chartering vessels, crossing the At- | statements. It will be found, therefore, that a large propor- | execute. The energy, accuracy, and pregriaty off bie caylee f writing, The 
lantic, and landing again on the “ice-bound rock” of Ply- | tion of this volume is of the admiral’s ow ing; ¢ .. || show that he thought, as well as expressed himself, with an order and 
’ n writing ; and it) --ealarity which can never belong to an undisciplined mind. At the _ 
- . “ - P . . . ; | 3 mind. / 
mouth. However, any one has power to “call spirits from | atlords a clear, satisfactory, and convincing refutation of the | same time, he thought earnestly and solely with a reference to te on tot 
the vasty deep ;” but will they come ? | numberless idle stories which have been so long related of) Pt which he wished tocarry ; and went into negociation as he we also ge 
, ve : : . || into battle, with no wish to waste any ammunitivn, or lose any “me g 
In the fourth stanza, where he draws a contrast bet him, th | 
Radic Ses =f Astor ntras ween | him, that it required no small share of courage as well as sa- |) '" ——— He was, of course, according to the manners of lis In th 
the pilgrims and the children of Israel, showing the superior | racity, not t iv ;  nnlini || age, a better partizan-warrior than diplomatist i 
P g perior |» not to receive them with full and implicit confidence. U “©The elements which constitute p+ nomena liberally mixed up it — 
. us 
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EE 
sis character. He had courage, humanity, liberality; a romantic 
admiration of women; the art of commanding; the power of con 
ceiving jects franghit with danger to the foe ; of planning the de- 
tails, and bringing them, oy the mastery of his own practice! genius, 
to a successful result; ambition that was checked in its speculative 
mood by no other restraint than that of principle; and the inextin- 
euishiable love of glory, which gave its own guiden hues to all his 
dows, sufferings, and aspirations. And surely that tor which he 
fought remains, though the light has long since faded away from his 

sol 
ae He was, as has been remarked in the course of this compilation, 
precisely one of those men whom America wanted, and whom Pro 
vidence in its wisdom raised up for the exigency. The very defects 
of his education, and even of his temper, were advantages to a cause 
where positive energy was invoked. He must and will be honoured 
among the foremost patriots whose services in battle the people of 
this republic are bound to hold in hallowed remembrance 


own successes, in the foregoing pages, arises from the necessity of 
throwing together the correspondence of a series of years, addressed 
to individuals and public functionaries, and bodies widely separated 
by space and in political intercourse. It can scarcely be said, that he 


has exaggerated the utility, and certainly not the merit of his enter- | 
o naval commander, who sailed under the | 

stars and stripes during the revolution, and “brought the red cross | 
| 


prises or periormances 


low,” can claim more respectful cotice in our annals, than the sailor 
hoy from the shores of Solway Frith; who knew how to fight for the 
“rights of buman nature,” but was mistaken when he thought he 
could maintain his own independence, and reap laurels, in the ser-| 
vice of a female autocrat, and under the orders of her luxurious and | 
spoiled favourite, whose origin was still more humble than his own. | 

“Franklin and Jefferson duly appreciated his value. They gave hin | 
every proof of their entire confidence, and have left behind them 
their Seep to his courage, intelligence, and unquestioned fidelity 
The latest evidence of this, too lately given to console even the dying | 
moments of one whose blood and whose talents were devoted with- | 
out reserve to the liberty of man, was furnished by Mr. Jefferson, 
when he recommended the admiral as a proper agent to redeem 
American captives from bondage in Algiers. Another name, no less 
illustrious, may be cited—that of one thrice happy, and thriee ho- | 
noured; and whose crowning glory places him in a moral attitade | 
which no living individual can hope to attain. Can history supply | 
2 parallel? 

“Lafayette was the friend of Paul Jones. He was willing to have 
co-operated with him in one of the enterprises he had projected. He 
pears record to his high and stainless character as an officer, and as | 
iman } 

“It is probable that the extravagant stories and ridiculous legends, | 
circulated orally and in print, have excited a curiosity in relation to} 
the life and character of Jones, which does not attach to that of many 
others, whose gallantry was equal to his own, but whom circum- 
stances did not place in so prominent a point of view, or about whom 
there was less mystery, and less lying. He was one of those gallant 
men, whose exploits are worthy of being recorded ; and whose ex-| 
mple has been so well imitated, that the cause of freedom ts almost | 
by a millenium in advance of what might have been prudently an 
ticipated a hundred years ago. In his fond devotion to that holy 
cause, Columbia was his muse; the doctrines of the fathers of our} 
independence were the articles of his creed; and, by what has been 
narrated or quoted, in relation to his latter moments, it has been | 
seen, that then, like a true religionist of whatever sect, turning his | 
face towards the star, the region, or the temple of his idolatry, he 
looked last to the United States of America, the youngest of nations 
before he died. When he fought under the flag which is now re-| 

spected on the all-encompassing ocean, wherever its pulse agitates 
the meanest stream which pays to the sea its lawful tribute, he knew 
of but one land of freedom. Under that pictured constellation, con 
veying @ meaning fai more useful and sublime than eastern a 
ever read or chronicled in their observations of the firmament; un er| 
this banner, which he first had the happy privilege of raising with) 
his own hands, he sailed, as from the birth-place, and as bearing the | 
ensign of Liberty. The ocean which he traversed, to maintain the} 
holy cause in which he had embarked, was one and indivisible, save | 
by Fragile barriers, which could only make stagnant a portion of its | 
waters, incalculably small, and the loss of which the fountains of the 
great deep would instantaneously supply 

“To this constellation he looked for his guidance, in the various 

courses on which he steered in his voyage of life. Can we better 
conclude this compilation of his shreds of autobiography than by 
hoping, that no one of those stars may ever “shoot madly from its 
sphere ;” and that this banner may float, during all time, the truly 
blazoned emblem of *‘ armed and awful’ freedom ? 


“For ever float that standard sheet!” 


And while it does float, there will be no true servant of his country, 
whether intrusted by her with authority in her marine, or doing his 
duty therein in the humblest office, who will not revere the memory. 
rejoice in the glory, and sometimes sigh for the crosses and disap 
pointments of John Paul Jones.” 





The Common School Manual: a regular and connected course of 
Elementary Studies, embracing the necessary and useful branches 
of a common education. In four parts. Compiled from the latest 
and most approved authors, by M. R. Bartlett 


Dewitt Clinton, the liberal and enlightened patron of all 
efforts made to promote the cause of education in this state, 
and the most zealous friend to our common schools, suggested 
to the author the plan of this work. Its object is tosupply a 


it must} 
be borne in mind, that the seeming frequency of his allusions to his | 


of geometry, and book keeping. 








i sented to the scholar with very appropriate critical questions. 
| The fourth part contains five hundred pages, and is devoted 
|| to geography, history, and the natural sciences. 
t This brief abstract will sufficiently unfold the tenor and 
| scope of the work, and when we add that the execution of 
|| the excellent plan is such as to have received merited and ex- 
jalted marks of approbation, both from the eminent and la- 
|| mented projector of the system, and from numerous other 
scholars and men of learning enjoying the first reputation, 
|) we have advanced an argument in its favour which must 
| recommend it to the serious examination of all those who are 
|| interested in the advancement of elementary instruction. 

A neat pamphlet, detailing the objects and contents of the 
four volumes, has been printed, and may be had at Mr. Sleight’s 
bookstore, Clinton-hall. 


Pocahontas, or the Settlers of Virginia, a National Drama, in thre« 
acts. By George Washington Custis, Eeq. of Arlington-house 
Philadelphia edition. 1530 


The story on which this drama is founded is familiar to 
most of our readers; and, in the language of a short preface 
to the piece under consideration, is truly “a tempting one for 
the dramatist.”’ 
the conclusion of the sentence, that “‘more could not have been 
made of it than has been done in the present instance ;’’ for, 
notwithstanding its run at the Philadelphia theatre, and 
the aforesaid preface assures us that “few pieces have been 
more successful than this,” we are not prepared to speak 


literature. 


melo-drama, stage effect is the principal thing to be consulted, 
if the author writes for money or popular applause. Indeed, 
we have somewhere heard, or dreamed, of even a five-act 
tragedy, which owed much of its “ unparalleled success” to 
the same charm! Still, however, we cannot help entertain- 
ing some old-fashioned notions, with respect to probability 
and keeping, as connected with incident, situation, character 
and above all, language, all of which we conceive to have 
been, in many instances, barbarously outraged in the produc- 
tion before us. Let one suffice. Is it consistent with our 
ideas of probability, or in accordance with the Indian charac- 
ter, for the aborigines of Virginia to adopt the same refined 
and courtly language (with the single exception of bad 
grammar, of which a word directly,) that was used by the 
cavaliers of England in the golden reign of “good queen 
Bess?” Yet such language (always bating the above excep- 
tion,) has Mr. Custis put into the mouths of all his Indians. 
Indeed, in reading this play, we find it difficult to know the 
speaker's character or nation; and, were we not assisted by 
some loca! allusions, should frequently be compelled to refer 
to the cast for information on the subject. 

As regards stage effect, we must confess that the author has 
exercised considerable fact and ingenuity. Some of the inci- 
dents are well managed, particularly that one, to which all the 
others are subservient, where Pocahontas saves the life of 
Smith, by throwing herself between the executioners’ uplifted 
clubs and their intended victim. Also the first scene of the 
third act. The turbulent river, the rocks and cliffs, the ships, 
jand the canoes, the martial pageantry of both parties, the 
| great oak, Madoc’s tomb, the skirmishes, single combats, sur- 
| prises, and rescues, the trumpets, guns, and blunderbusses ; 
‘and, above all, (as they should be, ) the thunder and lightning, 
| we as critics have nothing to do with, except to inform the 





| 





system of instruction for a complete English education in a 
plain, practical, and progressive series of lessons, collaterally 
arranged. 
simple elementary instruction in a knowledge of letters, of 
orthography, of reading, of arithmetic, and so on to the other 
ind higher branches of grammar, geography, history, &. 
There is, in the first place, a primer of forty-eight pages, em- 
lellished with cuts. The lessons are short and simple, and 
preparatory to what is termed the first part of the system. 
This is contained in a neat duodecimo of one hundred pages, 
in which the elements of language, spelling of words from 
ene to four syllables, reading, and counting, are taught in 
lessons marked out for each half day. 

The d part consists of two hundred and seventy pages. 
Pronunciation, conversation, and poetry ; arithmetic carried 
on to the rules of interest; grammar as far as prosody ; and 
also geography. 

In the third part, of three hundred and seventy pages, the 





higher branches of the same departments are introduced. ! 


‘Thus in reading, the pupil is initiated into biography, conver- 


The pupil is systematically led from the most! 


| reader that there is a quantum sufficit of such indispensable 
| embellishments sprinkled through the pages of this national 
drama. 
|| Matacoran, the Indian prince, is the only well-defined charac- 
ter in the piece, if we except the heroine ; the others are mere- 
ly outlines, very indistinctiy marked; and the author has gene- 
rally succeeded best where he has adhered closest to the novel 
from which he drew his materials. On the whole, as a melo- 
| drama it is, in most instances, tolerably well managed ; but, as 
la literary production, it will hardly add any thing to the re- 
putation of the author. Among its prominent defects, the 
most obvious and common rules of grammar are frequently 
violated. Let us open the book at random for examples. 
Page twenty-five—“Is it thou? Why you have really 
spoiled,” &c. “Confess thy treachery or you die.” Page 
fifteen—‘'I may afford ye protection.” Page forty-two—“ Is 
there ought thou would wish to say.” Page twenty-eight— 
“ For not like we do the English,” &c. Page twenty-nine— 
“It was her whose image,” &c, “It was her who inspired,” 
&c. Pege thirty-two—" Good rest to ye.’ “The guardian 














But we must hesitate before we subscribe to 


| very highly of it as a production creditable to our dramatic | 


We are fully aware that in the construction of a modern | 


| sation on governments—in arithmetic, mensuration, elements | spirits keep ye.” “Give ye good night.” This error is of 

The declaration of inde-'| frequent occurrence. 
: 2 { * 

| pendence and the constitution of the United States are pre- |¢ypographical errors, 


Independent of these there are many 
for which the printer alone is a 
countable. 


ng Interest, simple 
in the Dnited States 
of Annuitee 
nd stereotype edition 


| purritt’s Universal Multipliers for com 
| compound; adapted to the varions rate 
| new plan. To which are added Tabi 

|} By Elisha Hinsdale Burrit, A.M. Sex 
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on a 
and Exchange 
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The highest recommendation to be given to these tables is 
contained in the apology offered by the author for publishing 
ithem, viz. that they are original, and comprise more in less 
| space than any others which have yet appeared in this coun 
try. The importance of such a compend to men engaged in 
all departments of business is too obvious to need ampliticatior 


f the Mirror 


THE REFUSAL. 
BY IOLANTE 
No, dearest one, not mine the hand 
To bind thy free and tameless heart 
In fetters which thou canst not break, 
When changeful fancy bids us part. 
Be it my task alone to bear 
The daily strengthening chain, 
And thou mayst wreathe its links with flowers 
But never share its pain. 


The slender fibre which unites 

The young peach blossom to the bough 
Is not more fragile than the tie 

That binds our hearts together now. 
Vet better to be thus, for when 


| The tempest comes, as come it will, 
It can but rend the fading flower, 
The branch may flourish still. 





THE DRAMA. 
| CrnveRreLLA.—This musical novelty is postponed at the Park 
|| theatre, in order, as we understand, to give sufficient time for 
ample preparation. On the authority of agentleman lately from 
| England, whose taste and judgment are undoubted, and who 
witnessed several representations of the piece at Covent 
| Garden, it is considered one of the best operas ever produced 
on the British boards. The dialogue is short, pithy, and full 
| of humour, and the low comedy parts light and highly amusing 
The scenery and transformations are likewise described as 
admirable: among the most prominent is that of a fountain 
which separates and discovers Cinderella sleeping ; the effect 


of this piece of machinery is said to have been astonishing 
|The music is composed entirely of selections from Rossini, 
comprising the whole that is worth retaining from La Cene 
|rentola, added to morceaur, selected with fine taste, from 
| Maometto Secondo, Armida, and Guillaume Tell. The ex 
| traordinary success of this piece, which tended to show Miss 
Paton’s talents to the greatest advantage, is attributed to the 
| perfect way in which the opera was cast, and the minute 
| attention paid to every particular. On its attracting crowded 
|and fashionable houses, our informent states that the opera 
La Cenerentola was put up at the Italian Opera House with 
| Malibran ; but that, in despite of the public favour that lady 
enjoys, the decided preference was given to the Cinderella of 
Covent Garden, Paton being very well able to bear a com 
| parison with Malibran, and the band, chorus, acting, scenery 


i 


jand selection of music, being evidently superior. The execu 

tion of the overture of Cenerentola was universally given in 
favour of the Covent Garden orchestra. This is a thumph 
for Mr. Lacy, the best compiler and conductor of the day, 
and reflects no little credit on Mr. Charles Kemble, the 
manager of Covent Garden, and Mr. Woodark, the leader of 
the band, who is a connexion of that gentleman; and it 
establishes one fact beyond question, that in a country as old 
in musical taste as England, if an entertainment be provided 
in the native tongue equal to that which foreigners can 
furnish, it will obtain patronage, and beat down, by the aid 
of proper feeling, the inclination which John Bull shares in 
common with us to admire, or pretend to admire, that which 
we do not understand. 

On perusing the British musical journal called the Harm 
nicon, a work of the first authority, we find that in a review 
of the music of Cinderella it passes the highest encomiums 
on that opera, and confirms our statement. 


Miss CLara Fisuer.—This pleasing and popular actress 
has been playing most of ber favourite characters, commencing 
with the opera of Clari; and adding several excellent come- 
dies and farces, among others that of Perfection. We are 
always happy to greet her return to the Park boards, where 
she is deservedly a favourite 
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For the Mirror 


A WINTER SKETCH, 
BY W. G. CLARK, 





Come out beneath the sky! and if thy heart 
Warm with thine upward thoughts, thou wilt not heed 
The silent coldness of the perfect scene ! 
Look where the palace of ihe unbounded skv 
Uprears its fretted roof and glittering wall, 
Where, like the gay lights of a festival, 

Burn the unnumbereu stars. How pure, 
How holy is the hour! Far off the winds 

Do seem to murmur on the pale blue hills, 
That in the distance rise. From vale to vale 
The scream of fox, or the deep boding cry 
Of melancholy owl, remote is heard 

Piercing the general calm. Gaze soft around 
Thou who wouldst parley with thy throbbing heart 
Loud bounding in the hush about thee spread ; 
And as thou gazest, pause, to hear the fuint 

tut voiceful dro, ping of the frozen dew 
On the white snow hard by. Far ithe we 
Some clouds are lingering 'gainst pale amber skies 
Not parted yet fro: twiliwht; and, unroll’d, 

Their fleecy skirts like motionless waters lie, 
Becalmed ‘neath moveless ships. Far off 

They blend into the varying northern cope 

Where transient spires of thin-wrought light ascend 
In quivering tissues, flickering and high. 

It is an hour for thought! The landscape sleeps 
On the newr hill-tops stand the silent pines : 
Their green and grant arms white wreaths de) ress— 
The coronals of the cloud. The earth, the sky 
Weara deep spell of purity and peace : 

On many a hearth the watchtal house-dog lies 
In fitful slumbering ; upon many an eye 

Rests the down-folded hid; on many a brain 

The dewy glories of sweet visions lie. 

On cottage trees some late and lingering leaf 
Inconstant rustles to the unsteady air 

With melancholy music. Flocks are fed— 

And slumbering ruminate in many a fold. 

Soft quiet wraps the time. Yea, 'tis an hour 
When o’er the mountains and the vales of earth, 
And wastes of surging waters, vexed with storm, 
The spirit’s wings mysteriously should move, 
sringing contentment on its untorn plume, 

And ¢l rious triun ph that its course is free. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTE RS FROM RUSSIA, 
Toa gentlemur this city 


NUMBER FOUR. 
st. Petersburg a) 


Tue vice-consul had sent his boat and young man along 
side of us the moment we had hauled in, so that our register 
was made and birth assigned us at once, whereupon we land- 
ed, and proceeded to the consulate. Here I found that I should 
be under the necessity of obtaining a passport previous to iy 
being allowed to visit the city; and as it would be several 
hours in the formality of making out, 1 should lose the steam- 
boat tor this day, and might thereiore make up my mind to 
enjoy it at Cronstadt. After settling the aflairs of the ship, 
and learning the news, we took a few general directions and 
sallied out to see what affinity Russia lions bore to those we 
had left at home. 

Our first attention was directed to the public works; but, 
previous to giving you a de scription of them, itis proper that 
you should know that vessels drawing over about seven teet 
of water cannot cross the bar at the mouth of the Neva, and 
consequently ascend to St. Petersburg. For the 
tion, therefore, of the larger class of merchantmen trading 
here, and for the protection of his infant navy, Peter the 
Great found it necessary to establish a good barbour somewhat 
lower down. 


acconMheda 


Accordingly, as early as the year 1710, he fixed 
upon the south-east end of the island of Catlini Ostrof, about 
eighteen miles below the capital, for this purpose ; 
successors have steadily followed up his plans, 
and its defences are now nearly complete. 


and his 
ull the port 
Having no natu- 
ral protection, thick double walls of hewn granite are run out 
into the gulf, joining at the ends with another running pa- 
rallel with the island, thus nearly forming a quadrangle, with 
an opening in front wide enough to admit two vessels abreast, 
and enclosing an area of water sufficient to float at least seven 
hundred sail, and as completely protecting them from the 
heavy wind and sea as if sale moored in a New-York dock. 
This is called the “ Merchant's Mole,” and is exclusively occu- 
pied by foreign vessels. 
several smaller moles formed by the same materials tor the 
men-of-war, and commodious enough for any navy that Rus.) 
sia may have to lie here for half a century. There were. 
several ships of the line, frigates, &c. repairing and in ordi- | 


In addition there are wide canals, and | 


nary. As naval models they certainly do credit to the ship- |) 
wrights, but being principally of fir, they soon decay, and are | 


| rendered totally useless. The emperor, becoming sensible of | 
| the little service to be expected from vessels of so light timber, | 


has ordered those to be built in future, and those now on the | 


stocks, to be constructed out of oak, so that he may look for- fj 


ward to the possession of stronger and more durable ships. But) 
they have what we should consider a queer way of making} 
sailors here. A tall mast with yards, ropes, and sails, is 


erected ashore, and recruits drafted from the peasantry in the |) 


interior, the same as for the land service, brought down to 
Cronstadt, and regularly pi,ed aloft and exercised in naval 
tactics and seamanship. No doubt the government would 
preter a completely practical to this half theoretical method 
of forming its seamen, but there being very few vessels owned 
and manned by native citizens, and little employ for the 
ships of war abroad, it is a drill that the officers of necessity 
have adopted, to give the numerous recruits for the service 
even this small insight into the duties of their profession. 
Crews thus formed must, of course, at first be very inefficient, 


especialiy in bad weather or a sement at sca; and be- 


tore Russia can ever be formidable ou the 


hh enga 
ocean, she must 
ve bred more of her numerous subjects by fisheries and 
commerce to the watery element, and of this, from her inland 


situation and frozen harbours, | consider there is little proba 
bility for a long time to come. 

The fortifications are strong in proportion to the harbour, 
Thick bastions of earth are thrown 


upou the land side; granite ramparts face the water, garnish 


and tar more extensive. 


ed with a numerous artillery, and several forts rise from the 
guilt in the immediate vicinity, bristling with cannon, quit 
sufficient, | should suppose, if well served, to mstantly disabk 
any number of vessels that could be brought to bear against 
the place. ‘The streets cross each other at nght 
those near the water are mostly weil paved. ‘he government 
buildings are of brick, plastered outside, very commodious, 
and make a neat and handsome ind form a large 


proportion of the town. 


appearance, 


Those of the private citizens ar 


generally of wood, painted a light brown, and not exceedin; 
one and two stories. There are fine Russian churches, th« 
principal of which is called the cathedral of St. Andrew, and 
with its tall spire has rather an imposing appearance. 
ticed a few shrines in addition, with lamps burning before 


them, and also a German Lutheran and church of England 


I no- 


ofliciate in their native languages. 
all the government establishments, appear in fine order, and 
Russian 
sailors and soldiers form the great majority of the place, and 


abundantly provided with materiel for kill and cure. 


its population is said to be not less than forty five thousand ; 
add to these the 
during summer, and one would not look fur much refinement 
among the inhabitants, he regulations of the port and 


military police, however, are so strict as to enforce good order ; 


and, so far as 1 am informed, nothing like a serious riot ever | 


takes pl ce, 
Back of the town we found a pleasant public garden, with 
a wooden tower standing on an artificial mound; the view 


from the top is extensive, but not of sufficient variety to much || 


interest one, the island being totally flat, and with the excep- || 


tion of a few white birches, quite destitute of wood, and the 


wide range uf waters outside of the moles were scarcely stuc- || 


ded with a single sail. After satisfying ourselves that his im- 
perial majesty’s land and water did not materially differ from 
that we had often seen in diflerent quarters of the globe, and 
immortalizing our names by placing the initials among hun 
dreds of others on the parapet of the tower, we recollectec 
that the hour had nearly approached at which we had pro- 
the dinner beard of the vice-consul, and ac- 
Mr. Lenattzen is the 
deputed authority of the United States’ consul, who finds nt 
necessary constantly to reside at St. Petersburg. We 
him extremely attentive and efficient in his official duties, 
and he proved equally agreeable as a host, treating us to 
most excellent claret, with five courses in the French style, 
and the society of his charming little family of flaxen-haireu 
daughters. 9 


mised to grace 


cordingly adjourned to his residence. 


found 











EXCERPTS. 

The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued cheerful- 
ness : her estate 1s like that of things in the regions above 
the moon, always clear and serene. 

He submits himself to be seen through a microscope, who | 
suffers himself to be caught in a passion. 

He who gives himself airs of importance, exhibits the cre-| 
dentials of impotence 


angles, and | 


great influx of the crews of foreign vessels | 
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RELIGION OF THE SEA. 
BY GREENWOOD 

“In every object here I see 
Something, O Lord, that leads to thee ! 
Firm as the rocks thy promise stands, 
Thy mercies countless as the sands, 
Thy love a sea immensely wide, 
Thy grace an ever flowing tide.”—J. Newton 


Tre ocean is wonderful and divine in its forms and changes 
and sounds, in its grandeur, its beauty, its inhabitants, its uses, 
and its mysteries, its variety, in all that strikes the sense and is 
| immediately apprehended by the understanding. But besides 

all these, and lying deeper than all, it possesses a moral inte. 
jrest, which is partly bestowed upon it, and partly borrowed 
| from it, by the mind of man. ‘The soul finds in it a fund of 
high spiritual associations. Analogies are perceived in it, 
which connect it most affectingly with our mortal life, with 
ldread eternity, 
and end of all. 


and with Almighty God hinwelf, the source 
And thus it becomes a principal link in that 
great chain of purpose and sympathy, with which the Creator 
has hound up all matter and mind, together with his own in- 
| finite | 
| ‘he sea has often been likened to thts our life. 


cing, In one concentrating whole. 

Poetry is 
tond of remarking resemblances between it and the passiuns 
and fortunes of humanity. Our contemplations launch forth 
jon its eapacious bosom, and gather up the in ages and shadow 
and what 


e see its multitudinous waves rush- 


jings of our existence and fate, of what we are, 
| is appointed tous. Dow 
| ing blindly and impetuous!y along wherever they are driven 
by the lashing wind?) They remind us of the teu.pest of an 


Are the 
is acalm breathed over the Hoods? It is 


angry mind, or the tumult of an enraged people. 
waves hushed, and 
the simititude of a peaceful breast, of a composed and placid 
untroubled time. Doubts, 
as clouds do over the sea, tinging 


spirit, or a quiet, anxieties, and 
ears pass over our minds, 
them, as the clouds tinge the waters, with their deep and 
Does a be 
in suddenly upon us, in the midst of care or misfor- 

What is it but a ray of light, such as we 


threatening hues. ming hope or a golden joy 
brean 
itune ? sometimes 
behold sent down from the rifted sky, shining alone in the 
dark horizon, a sun-burst on a sullen sa? 

| Then how often are the vicissitudes of life compared with 


the changes of the ocean. Who that has been abroad on the 


j}sea, who that has heard or read any thing of its phenomena 
chapel, both of which have settled clergymen, who regularly | 


The hospital, and indeed | 


does not know that to the most propitious winds and skies 
which can bless the mariner, frequently succeed those which 
jure the most adverse and destructive ; that the morning may 
jrise with the fairest promises, bringing the favouring breez 
ind smiling over the pleasant water, and ere the evening falls, 
lor before high noon is come, the scene may be wrapt in gloom 
may be converted into the savage blast, the 
gay sunbeams may be followed by the blue lhghtnings, and the 
ioods above be poured down on the floods below, as if together 
they were determined, as of old, to drown and desolate the 


the steady gale 


world? And do not these things take place in the voyage ol 
Who knows not how often youth sets sail with 


attering hopes and brilliant prospects, which are changed 


iuman life ? 


before manhood, into dreary disappointment or black despair 
| PI re 


Who knows not 


how often and how suddenly the sun o 


prosperity may be covered up from sight, and its glowing 
rays be quenched in the coldness and darkness and fearful- 
Who knows not that in the 
billows of affliction may all at 
‘All thy waves 
cries the mourning Psalm 
Thou nast laid me in the lowest 
Thy wrath lieth hard upon 
me with all thy waves.” And 
in all literature, sacred or profane, @ 
more striking image of dank, weltering, utter desolation, than 
is contained in the exclamation of the prophet Jonah. “ The 
depth closed me round about,” says he, “ the weeds wer 
wrappe d about 
Though no voyage, on the sea or in life, is free from viciss 
tudes, yet the same changes happen not to all, nor do all suffer 
ie same or equal reverses. Our barks are all abroad on the 
| wide surface of existence, and some experience more severe 
land frequent storms, or more baffiing winds than others. Fot 
some, the gales of prosperity appear to vlow, as we may Say 
tropically, so fair and steady is the course of fortune into 
| which they seem to have fallen; while others appear to have 
le ncountered, almost at the outset, an unfavourable vein, which 
| has opposed, wearied, and persecuted them to the very end. 
To that end they all arrive, sooner or later. The ocean has 
—e harbours; life has but one. It is safe and peacetul. 
i There the tempests cease to rage, and all the winds of heaven 


ness of howling adversity? 
midst of joy and peace, the 
once rise up, and roll in upon the soul? 
and thy bille 
ist; and again he complains, “ 


Ws are gone over me,” 
it, in darkness, in the deeps. 


me, and thou hast afflicted 
there is not, perhaps, 


my he ad,’ 
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fold up their winys and rest. There the mariner reposes trom |! holds itselt above subjectin or control. It seems to tiave u 
all his toils, aud he forgets his pers and fears, his watchings |} will, a liberty, and a power. 


} powerful, more commanding, «ore thriling than others. H 


|; we may find, as one of the best Englisi: poets teli us we may, 


and fatigues. ‘The billows are without; they foam and .oss As these are high associations, they readily lead us up to|| “sermons in stones,” in lifeless stones, what eloquent and 

in vain. ‘The sails are furled, and the anchors are dropped. || Hum who is above all height. . There is a natural connexion || soul-stirring addresses may we not hear from the living 

We sail the sea 01 lie,” says the poet, between all sublime and pure sentiment, and the cone: puien| glorious, beautiful, eternal sea! Token for 133] 
“ We sail the sea of life—a calin one finds, of Deity. All grandeur directs us to him, because we have | 


And one a te:mpest—and, the voyage o'er, * : we . ey 
Death ts the quiet haven of us all learnt — he is greatest. We cannot stop in the creature, 
. . jjalter we have ‘elved ¢ » ideas « » Cre: : 

Thus discourses the ocean on the great themes of mortali- © received any true ideas of the Creator. And 


ty—the eloquent ocean, sounding forth incessantly, mm its , , 
. ‘ es into vlur minds, when we are lo ; nm the sea, or liste 
deep-toned sures, a true and dignified philosophy ; rr peauuy | t ands ry we are | -_ is “es » OF Baten 
- : ing to its roar, and ws. bil zy the emotions whic S & 
to every shore the worai and the mystery of human lite. ie . ‘ ag i sa andhedinns 








owertul to eacite. Where oles eigns. The con- 
But it does summething more. It ts so vast, so unLoru, so || peta here he comes, he reign he cus 
: : ception of God, v hen it enters, takes the throne of authority 
full, so ali cnveloping, Uiat 1 leads the thoug hts to a sublimer 
theme than lite or Ue, to the Uhewe of dread eternity. Whe: jamony the other thoughts, and brings thea tuto easy subor 
nectiaieiieiinieh aide ankiaibein imines teste nec pre mation. And then we think how inferior and deyendeut 
ontleliphs : lils 5 cli suygestec > t ‘ 
¢ : : ure ail might and j.ajesty, compared with his. The eternity 
shrinks up into a stream, Wandering Ubrough a varied land ‘ r : , ‘ ae h 
vi ocean Decoimes a Driel type of the ebleruity o ln Who 
now through tuwers, and now through sands, now clearly le it j ry “ : / ites ™ , | 
. imade @he all ts gland: ur as 4 passing shadow Ol lis, i 
and now turbidiy, now smoothly and quietly, and now ob- . m4 I ~ = 
- ‘ : oes not, however, lose any of is interest by this kind of is 


structed and chated, Uli i ts dost at last im the naghty ocean 


. lerionty. Nothing ts lessened to the pious mind b. being 
wiuch receives, and teeisit not. ‘bere is nothing among the ’ 
; esteemed less than the Suprens It retains Its connexion 
earthl, works of God, wlich brings the teelli.g—tor tt can f ! 
with eternity and God, and ts exalted by its glorious depend 
hardly be termed a cé nuception—the feeling of elernity so 
: , si es ence. It puts on the a pect, and speaks with the ad led so 
powerfully to the soul, as does the “ wide, wide sea. We 
5 . lewmity of religion; telung us that all its power and ma 


look upon its waves, succeeding each other continually, one 
A . nicence are trom the Maker, and that if it is full of beau- 
sising Up as anotuer vanishes, and we think of the genera 
t,., and lite, and usefulness, and niystey, it is because the 
tions of men, which litt up their heads tor a while and then . 
. Maker is good and wise and mhnite Lhe sea has been called 
pass away, one afte the other, for all the noise and show thes 
‘ ; pe. e religious sea. It is religious, as It suggests religious 
make, even as those restless and momentary waves. Thus | ’ 
houghts and emotions. And as the feelings excited by a noble 
the waves and the ages come and go, appear and disappear , 
’ ject in a contemplative seul, are always in some degree re 
und the ocean and eternity reuiain the same, undeecay ing in 

ected back upon that object, the sea wil appear to be In its 
‘ wh self religious; to know that it is !ying in the hollow of 

lemn existence. We stand upon the solitary shore, and we ‘ 
 Almighty’s hand; to chant loud anthems to his praise ir 


unaffected, abiding in the unchanging integrity of their se 





hear the surges beat, uttering such grand, inimitable sy: 











" . ¢ noe of its rusiing loods, and to sem! up its! e guict 
phonies as «re fit for the audience of cliffs and shies ; and our 
evotions in the breathing stillness of its calms In short 
minds fly back throug! vears and vears, to that time wher : 
. . we know nothing of the sea as we ought to know, we fees 
though we were not and our rs were not, those sur : 
, r , othing of its best and sublimest inspirations, unless we 
were yet beatiny. incessantly beating, making the same wil 
ceive from it, and communicate to it, the thoughts and fee 
music, and heard alone by the ond tt 
. gs of religion; unless we grow devo Ss we u 1 re 
over-arching skies, which silently gave heed to tt, even as the , 
. n from contemplating it with the consciousne that w 
do now. In the , resence of this old and umted company w , 
. ive entered into a nearer union with God 
feel on what an exceedingly small point we stand, and how s : , 
. The moral associations which have w been descri 
soon we shall be swe;t away, while the surges will continue : ‘ ; 
: 7 sturally arising from the soul's converse with the sea, are al 
to beat on that very spot, and the cliffs and the skies will sti a TI . ' he 
’ in a great degree definite w deep is, as il were reighted 
tean over to hear, ‘This is what may be called the feeling of . . 
Hand laden with them, and bears them richly to our receiving 
eternity. Perhaps the feeling is rendered yet more intense : 
: soms, ind when w wk out t the oce wit! t 
when we lhe on our bed, musing and watching, and hear the 
ixing on either o| these associations as the direct sulject 
sonorous cadences of the ives coummng up solemnly an : 
; thought, it 1s the union several or of all them hi 
soothingly through the stullmess of mi lt It ts as the voices 
_ inmost Ul slously to us, produces sucha st r ion 
of a spirit—as the voice of the sj init of eternity The ocear . , 
- within us But besides these sentunents which car « tra 
seems now to be « living thing, ever living and ever moving 
sod numbered, there are teelings sugyvested by that rh 
a sleepless influence, a personification of unending duration . : 
. ent object, which cannot so well, uf at all, be tined ] 
ttering aloud the oracles of primeval truth . : 
beleve that no one, W oves nature, bas let tus soul go out 
and dot 7 \ mot : on the sea without ex;eriencing emotions which he could not 
A | ler, everlasting possibly explain, but which were as real as any that he ever 
Where are the mynads of men who have trodden its shores, || telt. Ali that be can teil of them ts that they are elevating 
ind gone down to it in ships? They are passed awa Not | and refining Further (uanthis he can:otcommunicate them, 
asingle trace has been lett by all their armaments. Where || ior they battle ali ceseription aud search, It seems to him 
are the old kingdoms which were once washed by its waves sulpeluues, as Le Walis auld atches on the shore, that the 
They have been changed, and changed again, till a few ruins) Great Spirit himsell moves, as ln the beginuing, on Ue face 
only tell where they stood. But the sea is all the san Man | of the waters, and speaks to hum holy words, which, thoug! 
can place no monuments upon it, with all his ambition and, le hears and insbibes, he cannot tuily understand; which he 
pride It suffers not even a ruin tospeak of his triumphs or )}snows not now, but will Know hereatter, ‘They come like 
his exists nce, It remains as young, as strong, as free, as) whis,ers ol that CoOuMMUDION, Luleligence, and consent which 
when it lirst listened to the Almighty word, and rm spondeu | pervade creation Tuoey teach us something of our unrevea 
with all ite billows to the song of the morning stars. ed collieAlons, Sumetuing of Lhe Unseen and Untlmaypinabl 
I o writ » writ ' P . ulure; atid, U sv be thal We are disposed lo bring down ali 
s ttion’s daw i our faith, and trust w wat alone which we can t h and 
It is this inanutability which, more than anv other of the | deluue, Ley geuliy rebuke Us for Our Coldiess, and Intimats 
attributes of ocean, yt rh ps, Impresses our minds with the ||to Us Uial Luere ure more, wany Wore Longs in heaven and 
sen ment of eternity, and gives to it its character ot supe-||¢ afl ahd sea, Ulan are dreamt oF in Our plulosophy 
tority among the works oi God. Earth never trees itsel! i have spoken as i was able, and uot as 1 could have de- 
entirely frou the subjection of man. It constantly receives |) sired, of the “ great and wide sea Let the rest be ‘earnt 
and covers tus fallen remains, indeed, but is made to bear |) 4) e@ch one, Where it can be learnt much better than trom 
Memorials of the victor, even after he ts vanquished. Ail | «:€, [rom the sea Usell. ii 1 have induced a single individual, 


over the world we see th vestiges of former generations ; || «iv has hitherto regarded tt as a oarren collection of waters, 
their caves, their wells, their pyramids, their roads, their |) or 4 medium for traffic iucrely, to look upon it as something 
towers, their graves. But none ol these things are on the || wore wondertul, divine, and usetul than this, | am satisfied 
Sea. Its surtace is unmarked but by its own commotions;|| lt his curiosity is at all excited, let him go to the sea-shore 


and when it buries man or man’s works, the sepulture 1s |/and get wisdom, It his devout affections are at all moved, 


sudden and entire ; a plunge, a bubble, and the waters roll on || iet him go to the ocean and worship. 


as betore, careless of the momentary interruption of thei i * His choir shall be the moonlight waves 
Wonted flowing , . . — ' When murmuring homeward to their cave 
g- ‘Thus immutable, thus unworn and un Gr. whan thectiliness of the sea, 


sullied is ocean. To what shail it be compared but to the Even more than music, breathes of Thee 
highest subjects oi thought, to life, to ummortaiity? It allies |! Every object in nature yields instruction to the teachable 
itself in its greatness more with spirit than with matter, It! and listening mind; but some objects utter a voice more 


thus God himself comes, as U by an influence of his spirit, | 


| SIGHTS FROM A STEEPLE. 

|} So! I have climbed bigh, aud my reward is small. Here } 

stand, with wearied knees, earth, indeed, at a dizzy depth be- 
low, but heaven far, tar beyond me still. O that 1 could soar 
up into the very zenith, where man never breathed, nor cagk 


ever flew, and where the ethereal azure melts away trom the 
eye, and appears only a deepened shade of nothingness! 
And yet I shiver at that cold and solitary thought. What 


clouds are gathering in the golden west, with direful intent 


against the brightness and the warmth of this summer after 
noon! They are ponderous airships, black as death, ¢ ud 
ireighted with the tempest; and at intervals their thunder, the 


signal-guns of that unearthly squadron, rolls distant along 


the deep of heaven, These nearer heaps of tleecy vapour— 
methinks I could rel! and toss upon them the whole day 
long !—seem scattered here and there, for the repose ot tired 
peyrins through the sk Pet stor who can tell l= 
beautuiul spirits are disporting themselves there, aud will bless 


my mortal eye with the brief appearance of their curly locks 
of golden light and laughing taces, tair and faint as the peo 
jee of a rosy dream. Or, where the loatiny inass so nnpert 
tectly obstructs the colour of the firmament, a slender ! 


ind jairy lamb, resting too he avily upon t 


thrust through, and suddenly withdrawn, while longi 


fancy follows them in vain Yonder again is an ary archi 
elage, where the sunbeams love to lager un their journey 
rs through space Every one of those little clouds has bx 

ipped and steeped in radiance, which the slightest pressure 
ight disengage in siivery prefusion, uke Water wrung t n 
1 vwikl’s hair Liright they are as a young man’s Vistons 
‘ h i, Wor « realzed in Chiesa, OF security, abd 

tars Iwi k on the no more 
In turee | SK vi e cirele, Whose centre ts this spire 
li ern ¢ i biel tilages, White country sents, the 
aving lines of nvuiets, little placid lakes, and here am 
there a rising ground, that would tain be termed a hill. On 
the fourth side is the sea, stretching away towards a view less 
undary, blue and calm, except where the passing anger of 
i its ucToss ils surlace, a lis g ms Hitherward, a 
inlet penetrates tar unto the land; om the verge of the 
il rmed i extremut is @ town; ahd over it am 
i, a watchman, all-heeding and unheeded. O that the mul 
til of Chimneys Could speak, line those of Madrid, and be- 
tr ins key Whispers, the soerets of ali who, since their 
first joundation, have asse od at the hearths within! O that 
we lay y devil ot Le Sage woul perch beside me here, 
extend his wand over this Conliguily Of fouls, Uncover every 
chamber, and make we tanular with teew inhalutants! The 
most desirable mode of « Xistence Haught be Uthat of a spirita- 
slized Paul Pry, hovering inveuble round man and woman, 
witnessing their deeds, searching inte their hearts, borrowing 
brightuess from thew telicity, and shade trom their sorrow, 
and retaining an emotion peculiar to hunself. But none of 
these things are possible; and ut 1 would know the interior 


of brick walls, or the mystery of human bosoms, | can but 


Yonder is a fair street, extending north and south. The 
ately mansions are placed each on its carpet of verdant grass, 
and a long iaght oi ste) s descends trom eve ry door to tue 
pavewent. Ornamental trees, the broad-leated horse chestnut, 
the eim so lofty and bending, the gracetul but infrequent 
willow, and others whereot 1 know not the nauws, grow 
thrivingly among brick and stone The oblique rays of the 
sun are intercept d by these green citizens and by the houses 
so that one sidy of the street is a shaded and pleasant walk 
in its whole extent there is now but a single passenger ad- 
vancing trom the upper end; and he, unless distance and the 
mediuw of a pocket spy ylass do him more than justice, is a@ 
line young man of twenty, He sauuters siowl, forward, 
slapping his leit hand with his folded gloves, bending bis 
eyes upon the pavement, and sometimes raising theu: to throw 
ag ance before him. Certainly he has a pensive air. Is he 
in doubt, or in debt? is he, if the question be allowable, in 
love? Does he strive to be melancholy and gentlemanlike ? 
Or, is he merely overcome by the heat? But | td him fare- 
well, for the present. The door of one of the houses, an 
aristocratic edifice, with curtains of purple and gold waving 
from the windows, is now opened, and down the steps come 
two ladies, swinging their parasols, and lightly arrayed for 


a summer ramble. Both are young, both are pretty; but 
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methinks the left hand lass is the fairest of the twain; an: | 


though she be so serious at this moment, I could swear that 
there is a treasure of gentle fun within her. ‘They stand 
talking a little while upon the steps, and finally proceed up 
the street, Meantime, as their faces are now turned from 
me, I may look elsewhere. 

Upon that wharf, and down the corresponding street, isa 
busy contrast to the quiet scene which I have just noticed. 
Business evidently has its centre there, and many a man Is 
wasting the summer afternoon in labour and anxiety, in losing 
riches, or in gaining them, when he would be wiser to flee away 
to some pleasant country village, or shaded lake in the forest, 
or wild and cool sea-beach. I see vessels unlading at the wharf, 
and precious merchandise strown upon the ground, abun- 
dantly as at the bottom of the sea, that market whence no 


goods return, and where there is no captain or supercargo to}| 


render an account of sales. Here, the clerks are diligent with 
their paper and pencils, and sailors ply the block and tackle 
that hang over the hold, accompanying their toil with cries, 
long-drawn and roughly melodious, till the bales and pun- 
cheons ascend to upper air. At a little distance, a group of 
gentlemen are assembled round the door of a warehouse. 
Grave seniors be they, and I would wager—if it were safe, in 
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these times, to be responsible, for any one—that the least 


eminent among them, might vie with old Vincentio, that in-| 


comparable trafficker of Pisa. I can even select the wealthi- 
est of the company. It is the elderly personage in some- 
what rusty black, with powdered hair, the superflous white- 
ness of which is visible upon the cape of his coat. His twenty 
ships are wafted on some of their many courses by every 
breeze that blows, and his name—I will venture to say, though 
! know it not—is a familiar sound among the far separated 
merchants of Europe and the Indies. But I bestow too much 
of my attention in this quarter. On looking again to the 
long and shady walk, I perceive that the two fair girls have 
encountered the young man, and, after a sort of shyness in 
the recognition, he turns back with them. Moreover, he has 
sanctioned my taste in regard to his companions by placing 
himself on the inner side of the pavement, nearest the Venus 
to whom I—enacting, on a steeple-top, the part of Paris on 
the top of Ida—adjudged the golden apple. 


In two streets, converging at right angles towards = 


watch-tower, I distinguish three different processions. One 
is a proud array of volunteer soldiers in bright uniform, 
resembling, from the height whence I look down, the painted 
veterans that garrison the windows of a toy-shop. And yet, 
it stirs my heart ; their regular advance, their nodding plumes, 
the sun-flash on their bayonets and musket-barrels, the roll of 
their drums ascending past me, and the fife ever and anon 
piercing through—these things have wakened a warlike fire, 
peaceful though I be. Close to their rear marches a battalio:: 
of school-boys, ranged in crooked and irregular platoons, 
shouldering sticks, thumping a harsh and unripe clatter from 
an instrument of tin, and unfortunately aping the intricate | 
maneceuvres of the foremost band. Nevertheless, as slight | 
differences are scarcely perceptible from a church spire, one 
might be tempted to ask, “ Which are the boys?” or rather, 
“Which the men?’ But, leaving these, let us turn to the 
third procession, which, though sadder in outward show, | 
may excite identical reflections in the thoughtful mind. It is} 
a funeral. A hearse, drawn by a black and bony steed, and | 
covered by a dusty pall; two or three coaches rumbling over 
the stones, their drivers half asleep; a dozen couple of care- 
less mourners in their every day attire; such was not the | 
fashion of our fathers when they carried a friend to his grave. 
There is now no clang of passing bell to proclaim sorrow to 
the town. Was the king of terrors more awful in those days} 
than in our own, that wisdom and philosophy have been able | 
to produce this change? Notso. Here isa proof that he! 
retains his proper majesty. ‘The military men, and the mili- 
tary boys are wheeling round the corner, and meet the funeral 
full in the face. immediately the drum is silent, all but the 
tap that regulates each si:,ultaneous foot-fall. The eshiiees| 
quit the path to the dusty hearse and unpretending train, and | 
the children quit their rangs and cluster on the sidewal 











the church-yard at the base of the steeple, and pause by an 
open grave among the burial stones ; the lightning glimmers 
on them as they lower down the coffin, and the thunder rattles 
heavily while they throw the earth upon its lid. Verily the 


shower is near, and I tremble for the young man and the girls 

who have now disappeared from the long and shady street. 
How various are the situations of the people covered by the 

roofs beneath me, and how diversified are the events at this 








k, || 
with timid and instinctive curiosity. The mourners enter|| 





v 
the strong in life, and the recent dead, are in the chambers of | A SKETCH. b 
\these many mansions. The full of hope, the bappy, the] It was on a Sabbath, early in September, that a group of 8 
jmiserable, and the desperate, dwell together within the circle citizens was seen gathering in front of the dwelling occupied W 
of my glance. In some of the houses over which my €Y€S) 1. the rector of the village. Gloom was upon every counte. u 
jroam so coldly, guilt is entering into hearts that are a Rance ; and as the villagers stood, now gazing upon the beauti 
tenanted by a debased and trodden virtue—guilt is on thel! ful church adjoining, surrounded by its neat white fence, its w 
\very edge of commission, and the unpending deed might be ' shady trees, and green sward, and now casting a momentary u 
laverted ; guilt is done, and the criminal wonders if it be glance upon each other, as if to read the thoughts of those a 
‘irrevocable. There are broad thoughts struggling in my mind jaround them, or bending their eyes in mournfulness upon la 
and, were I able to give them distinctness, they would make \the earth, it was easy to discover that something had occurred al 
itheir way ineloquence. Lo! the rain-drops are descending. || which had fastened a deep and settled gloom upon their hearts. ir 
| The clouds, within a little time, have gathered over all the) -p), o5¢ they stood, and although a half mist, half rain, caused Di 
sky, hanging heavily, as if about to drop a one unbroken \them occasionally to raise their un:bretlas, yet the movement pI 
|mass upon theearth. At intervals the lightning flashes from of doing so was made rather from instinct than reflection, for of 
itheir brooding hearts, quivers, disappears, and then comes ‘the melancholy event which had called them together seemed of 
the thunder, travelling slowly after its twin-born flame. to have driven every other thought from their minds, They tl 
jstrong wind has sprung up, howls through the darkened spoke of the virtues, the talents, the uprightness, the piety, 
|streets, and raises the dust in dense bodies, to rebel against land the benevolence of the deceased—of his unwavering 7 
ithe approaching storm. The disbanded soldiers fly, the lintegrity--his firmness in the cause of truth and religion; ul 
funeral has already vanished like its dead, and all people hurry) sng recounted, with feeling and tenderness, the little incidents vi 
eee that have a home; while a few lounge by the jatten.ling his last illness. He had died while in the discharge vi 
corners, or trudge on desperately, at their leisure. In a narrow) §¢ his official duty—he was from home, and he was dead! ni 
lane which communicates with the shady street, I discern = Often had he expressed a desire during his indisposition that 
rich old merchant putting himself to the top of his — the companion of his bosom might be near him—that he might ” 
||lest the rain mane convert his hair-powder to a op ve be permitted to breathe his last words into her ear who had s 
| happy gentleman ! By the slow vehemence ne sees | been bis partner in the varied scenes of life—and that she al 
| moderation wherewith he journeys, it is but too evident t at might be near, to watch beside his bed, when his disencumber di 
> > -rness 8 » > . 
| Podagra has le ft its thrilling tenderness -* his great toe. a ed spirit should take its long and homeward flight totbat world a 
yonder, at a far more rapid pace, come three other of my ~ prepared for the meck and humble followers of the Lamb. It 
jquaestonse, the two pretty girls and the young man, unses-)) qe door of the mansion was opened, and with downcast in 
| sonably interrupted in their walk. Their footsteps are SUP-!'eyes and melancholy steps, the villagers passed in to take a he 
\'\ported by the risen dust, the wind lends them its velocity, | . ° - . 
ii y : ”*! last and final look of the lifeless corse. It was in the coffin, be 
||they fly like three sea-birds driven landward by the tempes- Seeeenll in the euenef death: end when the shite | K 
tuous breeze. The ladies would not thus rival Atalanta, if) cep te pet ee omen eg SP IME ' 
} : ‘ 4 ’ was thrown back carefully from off the iace, each was enabled 7 
\|they but knew that any one were at leisure to observe them. d ; Ce ee a 
: 4 7 as he passed slowly onward, to catch a momentary glance of 
||Ah! as they hasten onward, laughing in the angry face of . 
‘ | its general outlines. The countenance was of such a mild, an 
nature, a sudden catastrophe has chanced. At the corner! ; - 
placid, and yet dignified appearance, as to give only the im an 
|where the narrow lane enters into the street, they come plum . eae : 
| . : . - | pression to the beholder of its possessor having fallen into a we 
jagainst the old merchant, whose tortoise motion has just) ‘ It 
: sweet slumber. It gave evidence that for the true christian u 
|/brought him to that point. He likes not the sweet encounter ; ' hay 
: . : | death possessed no terrors; and that although worldly anxie ‘iD 
|| the darkness of the whole air gathers speedily upon his visage, ||. " : : i 
| , : > ’|\ ties and cares might for a moment disturb the tranquil mind ny 
and there is a pause on both sides. Finally he thrusts aside |) ; , ea 5 
. , , 7 . = or unavailing hopes be indulged of again beholding those wh in 
|| the youth with little courtesy, seizes an arm of each of the| se , I 
I} : : ; were held most dear, yet that spirit of resignation and com 1a 
two girls, and plods onward, like a magician with a prize of ~oee : : ‘ . 
} ; - plianee to the divine will which is so exquisitely inculcate? ki 
jcaptive fairies. All this is easy to be understood. How dis-| ; : , ' 
. by our holy religion, was capable of overcoming all, and ren- he 
consolate the poor lover stands! regardless of the rain that). . yA ok 
i ... | dering the final moments of its possessor peaceful and happy 
\threatens an exceeding damage to his well-fashioned habili- : j 
ge || AN had taken a last look of the deceased, and tears were du 
ment, till he catches a backward glance of mirth from a bright! es : in clin wean : we 
= asa Guilt einen “lite tihetemeedeiatnes heneene >| in the eyes of many. The coffin was closed—was borne to . 
e o ys. . . - 
we 4 : ’ | the door and placed in the hearse. The bell in the neighbor- ele 
Bros ol joe rs his daughters are safely housed, and now) jing steeple was heard to toll—the hearse moved onward at a ‘ 
~ eon om “oar its ori a ra — — I perceive |’ slow and measured pace, followed by carriages, with citizens pe 
. matin th we a mcrae s > ma - ri re the windows, who sought thus to manifest their high respect for the charac- W 
_ u a € era aes ao a . ae mg away from| ter of the departed ; and as the procession gained the rising th 
2 Mere pt paar Pape 2 2 — = force ground, north of the village, many were seen to look with co 
e slate ) ’ sr > Sali¢ 7 . 
- 4 f * tt ee redigs = si seabe 7 feelings of regret upon the train of carriages which were thus pu 
8 ‘oar, as of a rive A - all eg 
ernie a aver Shrougn the air, an muddy strea: is} following to his former home the remains of the beloved and a 
|| bubble majestically along the pavement, whirl their dusky| venerated Hopart Auburn Free P “4 
il ’ SART. Auburn Free Press 
|foam into the kennel, and disappear beneath iron grates. Thus} ——— — to 
jit was that Arethusa sunk. I love not my station here aloft, HI FABLE. bu 
% oe = eon which I am powerless to direct or|} « What is the use of thee, thou gnarled sapling?” said : 
> y q > y | ‘ 
ave ) wan ee wd ig Maing wrinkling on my brow, and | young larch tree to a young oak. “I grow three feet in: as 
j|the thunder muttering its first awful syllables in my ear. 1| year thou scarcely as many inches, Iam straight and taper hu 
lw p { > > . > =» | F ; . ” : 
os descend. Yet let me give another glance to the s€4,/ as a reed, thou straggling and twisted as a loosened withe. " 
where the foam breaks out in long white lines upon a broad)! « 4nd thy duration,” answered the cak, “is some third par' pl 


jexpanse of blackness, or boils up in far distant points, like lof a man’s life, and I an appointed to flourish a thousan 
snowy mountain-tops in the eddies of a flood; and let me) Thou art felled and sawed into paling, where thou 
_ once more at the green plain and little hills of the coun-| rottest and art burned, after a single summer; of me are 
\try, over which the giant of the storm is striding in robes of|| fashioned battle ships, and I carry mariners and beroes int 
|must, and at the town, whose obscured and desolate streets! 
jmight beseem a city of the dead : and turning a single moment !| 


i‘ the sky, now gloomy as an author’s prospects, I prepare to! ment. ‘I'wo boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh gram 
resume my station on lower earth. 


| But stay! A little speck!) ».ar-school; John ever trim, precise, and dux; Walter ever 
jof azure has widened in the western heavens ; the sunbeams’! slovenly, coniused, and doit. In due ume John became Baill 
jfind a passage, and go rejoicing through the tempest ; and on John, of Hunter-square ; and Walter, Walter Scott, of the 
jyonder darkest cloud, born, like hallowed hopes of the glory| Universe. The quickest and completest of all vegetables i» 
of another world, and the troubles and tears of this, brightens} the—cabbage. : 

forth the rainbow ! Tid. |} 


EXTRA POLITENESS. THE FINE ARTs. 

During an excursion on board a steau-boat on the Poto-||= a SSS SSS 
mac, and whilst the company were amusing themselves with || MUSIC ENGRAVING. 

dancing, a young lady happened to slip and tal! on the deck. || Amone the demi-miracles which distinguish this “age o! 

|A dandy, who chanced to be near at the time, stood motion-|| improvement,” is the elegance to which music printing hy 


pees and on being asked why he did not assist the lady in| lately attained. Not many years have elapsed since the best 


years. 


unknown seas.” 
The richer a nature, the harder and slower is its develove 


Frazer's Magazine 








merment befalling them! The new-born, the aged, the dying, 





jgetting up, fashionably replied, that he was waiting for an|jspecimens of printed music, in this country, were no better 
introduction. than so many daube, struck froma rough plate of pewte!, 
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which had been previously punched full of holes, apparently 
by the head of a tenpenny cut nail, with stems and tails rudely 
scratched with its point! And then the paper on which it 


was impressed !—A good musician, who could play at sight, 


might read the notes as well from the blank as the printed side. 

But now, thanks to the enterprise of a few venders, (of 
whom Bourne undoubtedly stands at the head) a sheet of 
music is “a thing worth looking at.” A modern song, such 
as is now almost daily published in this city, is not only caleu- 
lated to impart delight through the medium of the ear, but 
also through that still more exquisite organ, the eye. It is, 
in fact, a picture of most tasteful and delicate execution ; 


not only a necessary appendage of every lady’s harp or piano, |) 


but also an embellishment for her drawing-room—a specunen 
of the progress of the line arts—an incontestable symptom 
of that rapid march of taste and refinement which has caused 
the moral “ wilderness to blossom as the rose.” 

These observations, such as they are, have been elicited by 
inspecting a number of new songs presented to us by Bourne, 
impressed on paper of a most beautiful texture and every 
variety of colour, and ornamented with elegantly engraved 
vignettes, characteristic of their several subjects. Let us 
name them in the order they lie belore us. 

First, then, we have “ The knight with a snowy plume,’ 


armed cap-a-pie, “from head tu foot—from top to toe,” pen-}) 


sively leaning against the cold marble tomb of his beloved 
and lamented Rosalie. A single glance at this picture re- 
duced the tone of our sympathics to a minor key. Then 
comes the “Song of Chateiar,” chanted by the young 
Italian to his royai mistress, Mary, Queen of Scots, who sits 
ina most languishing attitude, listening to the strain which 
he accompanies with the guitar. 
but the reader may discover the secret by inquiring for Mrs. 
Knight’s favourite, “O, I’m in love.’ Then we encounter 
“The Milliners,” with their caps, hats, laces, and band-boxes. 
“O why hast thou taught me to love thee ?” is now in order, 
and the lady in the vignette looks exactly as if she could 
answer the question i! she were so disposed. But who have 
wehere? Our favourite Mrs. Austin, warbling the celebrated 
Italian aria of “ Mi pizzica, mi stimola,” which is produced 
in a magnificent style—all except “that foot”—we object 


* Pil tell nobody” the next ;/) 








Literary Convention.—An assemblage of literary men, 
from all quarters of the Union, has lately been held in this 
city, with a view to compare opinions on subjects connected 
with education, and to devise means for carrying into effect 
|the project of a new University. The most they have accom- 
plished is the appointment of a number of committees, from 
| whom some interesting reports on the different matters com- 
|mitted to them may be anticipated. We sincerely hope it 
shall not be said of the great efforts attempted to be made by 
‘these literati, 





| “ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridicuins mus.” 

| Bishop Heber’s widow —The editor of the Albany Argus 
suggests that probably the story of the marriage of Bishop 
Heber’s widow is without foundation. “The lady herself,” 
lsavs the National Gazette, “ has stated the fact to her corres 
|pondents in this country, and it was formally announced in 
ithe London papers. Though certain, it is not a proper sub- 
|ject of public animadversion. Marriage is lawful—such in- 
|terference with it is an encroachment on private right and pri- 
|vate conduct, which ought to remain unmolested, when they 
involve no public offence or wrong. Let us not invade domestic 


life, particularly when we are unacquainted with motives.” 


| Miss Sedgwick's last novel —The London New Monthly 
'Magazine pays the following flattering tribute to the excel- 
jlence of this production ; “ The heroine isan admirable sketch 
|—spirited, frank, active, and essentially lady-like: and, in- 
| deed, the tale, independently of all considerations of value 
jarising from faithful descriptions of living character, as a 
|novel, is worthy toclass with the best of our own.” 





| Miss M‘Crea.—In the Mirror of the ninth instant, we pub- 
lished a short article under this head, copied from the Boston 


large pine, on the Sand hill, a few rods from the present junc- 
tion of the feeder with the Northern canal at Fort Edward. 
Here, it appears, they met another party of Indians, from Bur- 
goyne’s camp, whose cupidity had been excited by a rumour 
of the rich reward offered by Jones, and who were determined 
to obtain a share of it. The result of this unexpected and 
unreasonable demand, was a violent quarre! between the two 
parties of Indians. 

At this unfortunate moment they discovered an American 
scout crossing the river, within sixty or eighty rods of them. 
Alarmed for their own safety, the Indians new thought it 
necessary to leave the road and take to the woods. For the 
jlady to accompany them was deemed inipracticable, and so, 


jto end the dispute, and prevent farther embarrassment, one of 


ithe savages pulled her from her horse and struck his toma- 
|hawk into her skull! He then tore off her scalp, and cut off 
her bosom, which he suspended to a small tree. Having com- 
mitted this deed of barbarity, he fled to the English camp 
with the scalp of his hapless victim! The scout came up, 
and finding Miss M’Crea in this awful situation, they hastily 
covered her with earth and leaves. 

At this time Burgoyne’s army was on its way to Fort Ed 
ward, which had been previously evacuated by the Americans. 
| Here the disconsolate lover, Captain Jones, caused the muti- 
lated body of his beloved Janet to be placed in a coffin, and 
concealed in a baggage-waggon, intending to convey the relics 
to Fort Miller or to Albany, should Burgoyne succeed in reach- 
jing that city. 

The army moved on along the east bank of the Hudson, 
and the next day being very warm, they halted at « small 
creek three miles south of Fort Edward. During their stay 
at this place some general officer discovered Miss M’Crea’s 
remains in the baggage-wagon, and ordered them removed 
immediately, and buried on the spot. A grave was prepared 











Palladium. We have since received the following letter from 
a correspondent, whose veracity and means of information) 
may be depended upon. It is dated 

* Baldwinville, October 13, 1830 
“Dear sin—The communication respecting Miss M‘Crea, 
copied into your paper from the Boston Palladium, is incor 
jrect in many particulars. 1 was born and “brought up” in 
‘the town of Fort Edward, my parents being among its first | 





most decidedly to that—it’s monstrous. A delightful passage 
in “The Light Barque,”’ soon conveys us to “ Jerusalem, my 
happ, home,” where we close the day with the “‘ Tyrolese 
Evening Hymp,” written by Mrs. Hemans, and compesed by 
her sister. 

But Bourne ts not alone in the dispensation of these “ melo- 
dious blessings.” Messrs. Firth and Hail are performing 
wonders in the same way. ‘They have just published an| 
elegant new song, adapted to the air of “Mi pizzica, mi | 
timola,” arranged for the piano-forte by Mr. Moran. — 
poetry is from the pen of our American lyric poet, Samuel 
Woodworth, esq., and the adaptation is most felicitous : had | 
the music been composed expressly for the words, the enient 
could not have been more perfectly conjugal. Our present 
purpose, however, is not so much to eulogize the well-known 


|| 
{ja decided stand, either for or against the mother country, he |/into the Mirror, is also very erroneous. She was not hand 


‘settlers. In the month of June, 1761, my grandfather pur-| 


site Fort Miller. Both forts were at this period occupied by) 
commanding officer at Fort Miller, made her home at that 
fortress, where she became intimately acquainted with my| 
grandfather's family, and this intimacy continued until a 
short period before her untimely death. 

} 
|was paying his addresses to Miss M‘Crea, and it was gene- 
jthem. As the progress of the revolution, however, rendered 
it expedient for Mr. Jones, as it did for many others, to take} 


junfortunately chose the side of loyalty, repaired to Canada, 


tact of the poet, as to call the attenion of our readers to the |! 


eauty of the style im wiich the production has been given 
to the public. the music engraving is of the first order; 
but the lithographic viguette which embellishes the title-page, || 
is superior to many of those before alluded to. The whole 

is unpressed on a beautitul coloured paper of most delic tol 
hue and texture, aad does credit to the taste and public eye 
1 the publishers, as well as to the artist who executed the || 


plate s. 


! 
the words of this} 


We have obtained permission to copy 
ng, which are here subjoined. 


O SAY, CAN THIS BE LOVE 


Ain—* Wi pizzica 


Why does my heart s 
Lach puise se wildly play ) 
Why cannot willing lips impart } 
What teeling bids them say! } 
Cease, busy heart! Can his be love 
ihe trembler cest } 
Wy does it throb as if a dove 
Were caged within my breast 
Tis not the throb of anguish, 
It cannot fatal prove, 
And yet I sigh and languis) 
© say, can Uus be love? 


» sireugely start 


hy don't 


Cease busy heart! Why throbs it « 
With such an anxious thrill? 

It seems to have a fever's glow, 
And yet, Lam not ill! | 

Warm on my cheek I feel the flame 
Its light ilumes my eye; | 

“ull, if my lips attempt the name | 
"Tis whispered in a sigh 

Tis not the sigh of anguish, 
So that can nothing prove 

And yet I daily languish, 





|received a captain’s commission, and subsequently joined the 
army of Burgoyne. It appears, however, that his political 
apostacy did not tend to lessen him in the eyes of his mistress, 
fur while in Canada he still kept up a correspondence with 
her by letter. 

In the autumn of 1777, when the hitherto successful army 
of Burgoyne had reached Fort Anne, Miss M‘Crea was at 


Fort Miller; and my grandfather, (who, with most of the in- | 


habitants of that town, retreated with their families to Ben- 
hington or Wiiliamstown,) requested Miss M‘Crea to accom- 
pany his family, but she refused, saying that she intended to 


| go to Fort Edward. He therefore left her, with several other || 


females, at Fort Miller. 
the British at Fort Anne. 
Miss M‘Crea proceeded to Fort Edward, or rather to the 


herself in the cellar for three or four days, with an old woman, | 
whose name is not mentioned. During this time she con 


i ene 
trived to inform Jones of her place of concealment, who im-| 


mediately dispatched a party of Indians to bring her to him, ) 
at Fort Anne. He furnished them with a horse tor her con- 


veyance, and assured her by letter that she might safely con- 


as . j 1 
fide in the fidelity of her conductors, to whom he had promised || ; aptain Jones 
' ° 


a large reward if they conveyed her in safety to Fort Anne. 
The Indians proceeded on their embassy, reached the old yel- 
low house without interruption, delivered the letter, and were | 


soon on the road to Fort Anne with Miss M‘Crea, mounted on) 


‘the steed her lover had sent for her accommodation. The party | 


© say, can this be love * larrived unmolested at the spring which then flowed under the! 











In the meantime a young gentleman of the name of Jones | 


Captain Jones was at this time with | 
| 


by the side of the road, and a Mrs. Saunders, who was present, 
|put acapon the head of the corpse, and made such other 
little arrangements as time and circumstances would permit.* 
|This lady, who witnessed the hasty interment, has always 
jresided near the spot since that eventful period. 

| Inthe spring of 1822 the body of the ill-fated Miss M’Crea 
was disinterred by a company of young men of that town, 
who associated for the purpose. The site of her humble 


! 
jgrave having been pointed out to us, by the Mrs. Saunders, 


| chased the lands on the east side of the Hudson river, oppo-|| before mentioned, we caused her relics to be conveyed to 


Fort Edward, and pleced them in a splendid coffin, which 


* [a British garrison; and Miss M‘Crea, being a relative of the ||was solemnly deposited in the greve-yard near the old fort 


|A discourse was delivered on the occasion by the late Rev. 
Hooper Cumming. | officiated as pall-bearer, and many con- 
nections of the deceased were also present, from Ballstown, 


||and other parts of Saratoga county. 


Mr. Baker, mentioned in your paper, was at the period of 
the above catastroph: a boy, in search of some stray cows, and 


||rally understood that a reciprocal attachment existed between || nappening to be near the scene of the trageay, witnessed the 


particulars as I have related them. The description of Miss 
|M’Crea’s person, as given in the Boston Palladium, and copied 


some, and had a blemish in her eyes totally incompatible with 
jour idea of beauty. 1 am, sir, with great respect, and high 
jestimation of your valuable paper, yours, respectfully, N. P 


Census of Philadelphia.— The population of Philadelphia 
lcity and liberties, according to the census returns, is one hun 
jdred and sixty-seven thousand six hundred and eighty. It is 
|stated in the Philadelphia Gazette that “the remainder of the 
county will be published in a few days,” and that the total will 
be one hundred and nimety -five thousand in the city and county 


A Treatise on the Vine.—William R. Prince, proprictor of 
the Linnwan Botanic garden at Flushing, has just published, 
under this title, a work valuable to horticulturists, vignerone 
and others interested in the culture of the grape. 


Iilinois Monthly Magazine.—T his periodical has been dis 


lcoutinued for want of patronage. The talents, taste, and 


old yellow house, which is yet standing, -vhere she secreted || editorial tact of Mr. Hall merited for his labours a better fate 


Gay Banners.— The following pretty lincs are from a little 


|poem entitled the “ Fatherless,” written by Haynes Bayley 
| “Gay banners tind gay followers— 

j But, from thew station hurled, 

} The gay forget them, and pursue 

! The neat that is unfurl” 


| — 





to the unfortunate lover, 
In Dr. Thatcher's account of the “ Battle of still 
water,” which took place on the nineteenth of September, 1777, 
shortly alter this tragical incident, he says Captain Jones, of the 
British artillery, had the command of four pieces of cannon, which he 
conducted with great skill and valour unti/ he fel/—and thirty #4, out 
of the forty-eight of his artillery men, were killed or wounded His 


* must have been a trying ecen 


cannon were repeatedly taken and retaken, but Onally remained with 
the British, for the want of horses (on the part of the Americans) te 
bring them off" Perhaps this desperate bravery was in some measure 
owing tothe fatal terminatuon of his love adventure 
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0! THOU WHOSE LOVE INSPIRING AIR. 


CANZONET—COMPOSED BY HIMMEL. 
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SECOND VERSE, 











Yet who, a - las! like me was 
To others ere thy charms were known ; 

When fancy told my raptured breast, 
That Cynthia smiled on me aloue 
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THIRD VERSE. 
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sighs, 
Forgive the jealous fires I feel, 
Blame not the trembling wretch who dies, 


| Nymph of my soul, for - give my 
} 
| When others to thy beauties kneel 
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| FOURTH VERSE. 


Lo! theirs is every winning art, 

With fortune’s gifts unknown to me; 
I only boast a simple heart 

In love with innocence and thee. 








For the Mirror 


LINES 
Zn imitation of a song from the Lady of the Lake 

Nor faster does the eagle take 

jis flight towards yonder skies, 
Not faster melts the snowy flake 
In ocean's breast, or on the lake 

the ripples sink and rise, 
Than from that gentle heart shall flee 
ach transitory thought of me ; 
But, maiden, go, and bliss be thine, 
Nor waste a thought on me or mine. 


Bright be the visions of thy dreams, 
And blest each waking hour— 
May tancy’s ray, and hope’s rich beams 
Shine not with false and wav'ring gleams, 
But noontide radiance pour. 
Happy thy home—thy friends sincere— 
And all around thee kind and dear! 
And dim, while pleasure’s sun may shine, 
Be memory of me and mine! 


But if in after moments, when 

These lines shall meet thine eye, 
Fond memory, with piercing ken, 
Recalls torgotten dreams again, 

And thoughts which cannot die, 
Then, maiden, then my claim shall be 
The guerdon of a tear from thee ; 
And then thou'lt not forget the time 
Thy presence hallowed me and mine ! 


Or if while wandering yet on earth 
You share the common lot ; 
If all thy virtues—all thy worth, 
From the rude ills of mortal birth, 
Exempt or shield thee not— 
Stay not to breathe th’ unheeded sigh 
On the false forms that pass thee by, 
But let true friendship’s light divine 
Conduct thee safe to me and mine ! W.H.R 


||(Grand Duchy of baden.) On the birth-day of his son Jules 
|(the present too famous ex-minister of France, ) when he had 
attained his tenth year, he invited all his con:panions in mis- 
|lortune, and some other friends, and showed them into a room, 
he here, upor a table a crucifix and two lighted candles had been 
iiplaced. He then ordered young Jules to approach the table, 
jJand, in imitation of Amilcar, (Hannibal’s father,) bound bin 
'|by an oath, that he would always oppose the French revolu- 
(ltion and the principles to which it had given birth. This 
\lsolemn act seems to have powerfully worked upon the mind 
jof the young nobleman, and may explain in some measure his 


detestation of liberal eas. With right one can apply to him 





what the poet says: 
Children, like tender osiers, take the bow 
} And as they first are fashioned always grow 
‘This anecdote is from an eye-witness and playfellow of the 
prince, who stiil lives at Radstadt. 
| Mopgsty.—There was once to be a meeting of the flowers, | 
and the judge was to award a prize to the one pronounced the} 
|jmost beautiful. ‘ Who shall Lave the prize?” said the rose, 
staiking forth in all the consciousness of beauty. ‘ Who shall) 


ive the prize?” said the other flowers, advancing, each| 


|| ith conscious pride, and each imagining it would be herself. | 


‘1 will take a peep at these beauties,” thought the violet, as 
she lay in her humble bed, not presuming to attend the meet- 


similar story is told of Robert duke of Normandy. “ The 
meetings of the different towns for the sports of archery 
were signalised by the most splendid display of dress and de 
coration. The archers were habited in silk, damask, and the 
finest linen, and carried chains of gold of great weight and 
value. Luxury was at its height among women. The queen 
of Philip the Fair of France, on a visit to Bruges, exclaimed, 
with astonishment, not unmixed with envy, ‘I thought my 
jself the only queen here, but I see six hundred others who 
appear more so than I.’ ” 

Goop TeeETH.—What more aJorns the “human face divine,’ 
than a good set of teeth? Place before me the handsomes! 
woman in nature’s harem, and 


Her lips may mock the scarlet gem 
In Abdoulraham’s diadem 


|yet if they disclose not a set of teeth fair as pearls, smiles 
may cluster about them like bees, and persuasion drop from 
them sweeter than the honey of Hymettus, yet they have ne 
charm for me. A good set of teeth, as was said by Queen 
Bess of a handsome face, is a letter of recommendation—ay, 
it is a letter patent, and the whole world may read it. Young 
j ladies cultivate your teeth. 





Porviar soncs.—The popular song of “ Cherry Ripe 
|has its parallel in Holland, and the pretty Dutch lasses chit 


llup toa sprightly air, “Turnip radishes,” as merrily as the 


ing. “I will see them as they pass.” But as she raised her|| English milkmaids do their popular ballad ; the substitution 
lowly head to peep out of her hiding-place, she was observed) ;. . improvement quite in the Dutch taste. 


by the judge, who immediately pronounced her the most 
beautiful, because the most modest. 

SPLENDOUR OF THE ANCIENT FLEMINGs.—At a repast 
given by one of the counts of Flanders to the Flemish ma- 
gistrates, the seats they occupied were unfurnished with 
cushions. Those proud burghers folded their sumptuous 
|jcloaks and sat on them, After the feast they were retiring 

-|without retaining these important and costly articles of dress; 


Prince Juces or Potiexac.—The father of this prince|jand on a courtier reminding them of their apparent neglect, 


emigrated, like many other French noblemen, at the begin 


ning of the revolution, and resided for some time at Radstadt'lin the habit of carrying away the cushions after dinner.” A} 


-\\the burgomaster of Bruges replied, “‘ We Flemings are not 


i When Claude Lorraine, who it is well known was not cele 


brated for painting figures, disposed of his pictures, he used 
jto say to the purchasers, “1 sell you the landscape, but mind 
i! give you the figures.” 
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